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EASTER GREETING. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KARL VON GEROK. 


“ Wuy weepest thou?” How soft the words 
come stealing ! 

What greeting, blessed Magdalene, is this? 

Fraught are = — with a wondrous heal- 


They still thine anguish like a mother’s kiss ! 
Methinks I hear that voice as thou didst now — 
“ Why weepest thou?” 


“Why weepest thou?” So breathes the balmy 
air 
After the winter frosts, this sweet spring day ; ; 
The blooming fields, the flow’rets rich and fair, 
The golden sunshine drive thy cares away ; 
All nature sings in cadence sweet and low — 
“Why weepest thou?” 


“Why weepest thou?” Dost thou thy Lord 
bemoan ? 

His precious body has the false world ta’en ; 
O see ! not death could keep him from his own ; 
Victorious o’er the grave he comes again, 
And tenderly his dear voice asks thee now— 
“ Why weepest thou?” 


“Why weepest thou?” The world afflicts 
thee sore! 
O see! him, too, they thrust the cold grave 


And placed their watchers on the gate before, 
And yet with mighty strength he brake 
asunder, 
Dost thou then think that now God’s wonders 
sleep? 
Why dost thou weep? 


“Why dost thou weep?” Dost thou thy sins 
bemoan ? 
Is that the stone at which thy soul doth 
quiver? 
O see! in his dear eyes is love alone ; 
Our sins lie hidden in his grave forever ! 
O dread him not, and lull thy fears to sleep ; 
Why shouldst thou weep ? 


‘* Why shouldst thou weep?” Is it that thou 
dost mourn 
That over thee the cloud of grief is seen? 
O see! how bright the glorious Easter dawn 
Is rising on the fatal Easter e’en. 
Trust, pray, = hope, nor ’neath thy burden 


Why weepest thou? 


“ Why ie * ry ?” Dost thou bewail the 


Here is but earth that back to earth was 
given ; 
Seek not the immortal in this narrow bed, 
The spirit soared on angels’ wings to heaven ; 
One day, and he will break the grave’s charmed 
sleep — 
Why dost thou weep? 





“ Why dost thou weep?” Poor pilgrim, bur- 
dened sore, 
After these 7 years, wouldst thou be 
home? 
O see! thy gentle Lord is gone before, 
And waiteth till his little child shall come; 
Then thou, too, surely thy reward shalt reap — 
Why dost thou weep? 


“Why dost thou weep?” Ay, Lord, one 
drop of peace 

Thou canst in every cup of sorrow pour ; 
And though on earth my grief shall never cease, 

Soon shalt thou dry these tears forevermore ; 
Then shall the angels sing: “*O mortal, now — 

Why weepest thou?” 
Chambers’ Journal. ANTONIA DICKSON, 


‘A TRANSLATION. 
THREE TUSCAN “ RISPETTI.” 


I, 

THE lily-gave her tint to you, 
The rose on you bestowed her blushes, 
The pink hath lent its waxen hue, 
The jasmine-bloom its fragrance luscious, 
So I, to give my heart am fain 
To that sweet face where love doth reign ; 
So I my heart must fain surrender 
In homage to that face so tender. 


2. 
Now would to Heav’n that love were judged 
by weight, 
And who were short of love should pain en- 


ure, 

For that such sentence ne’er should be my 
fate — 

Unless the scales were false: I then were 
sure — 

Unless the scales were false, and gave no sign 

Unto which side the balance did incline. 

Unless the scales were false and crooked quite, 

And none should know how love to weigh 
aright. 


3 
Did I but think my love could list to me, 
With lusty voice then would I shout and sing ; 
But sundered by hills, vales, and mounts are 
we, 
Nor can my voice to such far distance ring ; 
We're sundered by the leaves of cornfields 
green, 
He cannot hear me with such space between ; 
We're sundered by the leaves of trailing vine, 
He cannot hear me from his house to mine ; 
We're sundered by the leaves of poplars tall, 
He cannot hear me, he is out of call. 
Academy. E, M. CLERKE, 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
JOURNALS OF CAROLINE FOX.* 


IT is not surprising that this book, 
though only published at the commence- 
ment of this year, and that-first of all in 
an expensive form, should already have 
reached a third edition; for it is a pecul- 
iarly charming example of one of the 
most attractive classes of books. Few 
subjects command so wide an interest as 
the personal characteristics of men and 
women who have played a distinguished 
part in life. When skilfully noticed and 
described, such particulars of habits, con- 
versation, manners, and features, have at 
all times fascinated public attention. It 
is by details of this kind that we are best 
enabled to individualize the persons, by 
whose actions or writings we are at- 
tracted; and to most people, and espe- 
cially to English people, individuals in all 
the distinctness of such peculiarities are 
much more interesting than the work they 
have done, or the imperfect ideas they 
have developed. In one of the many 
conversations with the late Mr. Mill re- 
corded in these volumes, he makes the 
curious and characteristic mistake of say- 
ing that “the French care most for per- 
sons, the English for things.” Itis just 
the reverse. The French, for instance, 
will at any time desert their leaders for 
the sake of an idea; but English history 
is made up of the history of individuals, 
and of the attachment of the followers 
who have gathered around them. Bos- 
well’s “ Life of Johnson” is a typically En- 
glish book, and the best literature of our 
country is animated by personal feeling, 
and breathes in a personal atmosphere. 
It is this characteristic which is the real 
source of our practical capacity; for the 
chief work of life consists in dealing with 
persons, not with things, and those who 
care most for persons know them best. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that a book 
has proved fascinating which brings us in 
every page into vivid and pleasant inter- 
course with a variety of the most brilliant 


* Memories of Old Friends ; being Extracts from 
the Fournals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Pen- 
Jerrick, Cornwall; from 1835 to 1871. Edited by 
Horace M. Pym. Third Edition, with Fourteen Origi- 
nal Letters from J. S. Mill. London, 1882. 





and interesting personalities of the last 
half-century. One or two sections, in- 
deed, of society predominate over the 
rest — those of science, of literature, and 
of the liberal school of theology of our 
time. But the writer comes into contact 
more or less with most classes at some 
point or other, and the index to the 
book, which enumerates the persons re- 
ferred to, includes a surprising number of 
the familiar names of our century. In 
the journals of a single year, for instance, 
we pass rapidly from Thomas Carlyle to 
Mr. J. A. Froude, Frederick Maurice, 
Chevalier Bunsen, Lady Franklin, Guizot, 
Sir Robert Peel, Cobden and Palmerston 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Forster, 
Elihu Burritt, Derwent Coleridge, Pro- 
fessor Owen, Francis Newman, Hallam 
the historian, Louis Blanc, and Words- 
worth, besides minor celebrities; and of 
each some vivid and characteristic touch 
is recorded. We move with the author 
from one scene to another, and see with 
her eyes and hear with her ears. Some- 
times, indeed, it is only gossip she relates ; 
but it is always thoughtful gossip, and 
carries the interest of real experience and 
observation. More generally she records 
the cream of her conversations with such 
people as we have named, and we have 
the pleasure of being:silent listeners in 
some charming and instructive circle. 
The idea of such a book is delightful in 
itself; but the peculiar capacity of the 
author gives these volumes a rare and 
singular charm. It would have been in- 
teresting enough if a person of ordinary 
intelligence, with her opportunities, had 
simply recorded, day by day, reminis- 
cences of the people she had met, and the 
conversations she had heard. But Miss 
Fox, had evidently, in a remarkable de- 
gree, the gift of eliciting the best thoughts 
of those with whom she conversed, and 
was gifted also with an unusual power of 
easy narration and vivid description. Itis 
rare, in the present day, to meet a book so 
beautifully written. The style is perfectly 
simple and direct; the language is the 
easy talk of cultured English life; there 
is never the least sign of effort, strain, or 
affectation; and yet every character and 
every scene is depicted with lifelike vivid- 
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ness. Carlyle, in one of his letters to 
her, speaks of her “swift, neat pen,” and 
desires her “to draw up, on half a sheet 
of paper, an exact narrative” of a certain 
miner’s act of heroism, “authentic, exact 
in every detail of it;” and the book is 
like a collection of these swift, neat out- 
lines, on half-sheets of paper. They are 
not labored descriptions, but sudden 
sketches, as easily taken as photographs. 
Every characteristic of interest in the 
people whom Miss Fox met seemed to 
print itself instantaneously on her sym- 
pathetic mind, and to be as rapidly and 
correctly reproduced. From a pathetic 
entry after her brother’s death, in which 
she exclaims, “ For whom should I now 
record these entries of my life?” it ap- 
pears that, though she had no idea of 
the publication of her journals, she wrote 
them in the hope of their being of inter- 
est to her family; and they are thus 
marked by a happy combination of the 
frankness of confidential intercourse and 
of the care bestowed on writings which 
are intended for perusal by others. We 
do not think there is an artificial remark 
throughout the book. All is transpar- 
ently fresh, natural, and true. We see 
the exact reflection which all these people 
and scenes produced in the mind and 
heart of Caroline Fox; and if the bright- 
ness and beauty of the mirror throws 
sometimes a more graceful light over 
them than we should ourselves have seen, 
yet it never distorts them or disguises 
their real characters. The portrait pre- 
fixed to the book corresponds closely to 
the impression which the journals convey. 
Large, quiet, and kindly eyes, are com- 
bined with a delicate and expressive 
mouth; and the whole countenance be- 
speaks a sweet union of seriousness, 
humor, and kindliness of disposition. A 
few hours can hardly be passed more 
pleasantly and more instructively than 
with such a companion in such society. 

A brief—a too brief — memoir, pre- 
fixed to the book, gives the main facts of 
Caroline Fox’s life. She was born on the 
24th of May, 1819, and was one of the 
three children of parents who were dis- 
tinguished “not only by their fine old 
Quaker lineage,” but by great qualities of 








mind and character. Her father, Robert 
Were Fox, held a considerable place 
among the men of science of his day. 
After his death in 1877, Sir Joseph 
Hooker, in his annual address to the 
Royal Society, said that they had sus- 
tained a severe loss in Mr. Fox, “ eminent 
for his researches on the temperature and 
the magnetic and electrical condition of 
the interior’ of the earth, especially in 
connection with the formation of mineral 
veins, and who was further the inventor 
of some, and the improver of other in- 
struments, now everywhere employed in 
ascertaining the: properties of terrestrial 
magnetism.” Both he and his wife 
were earnest members of the Society of 
Friends; and Caroline Fox, notwith- 
standing her sympathy with other forms 
of Christain belief and practice, remained 
firmly attached to the same community. 
Her quick and receptive nature seized the 
numerous opportunities for instruction, 
which'were afforded by her father’s large 
and interesting circle of friends; and, as 
the editor says, “it makes a tender and 
striking picture—this young girl, with 
her deep reverence and vivid appreciation 
of all the magic world of thought in which 
she was permitted to roam, listening with 
delight to the utterances of wise men, and 
storing up their words in her heart.” She 
possessed, however, plenty of originality 
and capacity for amusement; and to the 
last, there is a good deal of fun in her 
nature. Every two years the family vis- 
ited London, and the journey, in the early 
part of her life, consumed three days, for 
her home was at Falmouth, and in a coun- 
try residence in its neighborhood called 
Penjerrick. It was, of course, mostly in 
London that she met the numerous men 
of distinction of whom we have spoken; 
but her father frequently took her to meet- 
ings of the British Association; and Fal- 
mouth itself, and its neighborhood, were 
very fortunate in the visitors who were 
attracted there. Though always delicate, 
she seems to have enjoyed fair health 
till about forty-four years old; but after 
1863 she had frequent attacks of illness 
and weakness, and she was carried off by 
a sharp attack of bronchitis on the 12th of 
January, 1871, when only fifty-two years of 
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age. Though her life was, on the whole, 
a very bright one, she suffered some sharp 
sorrows. Her only brother, Robert Bar- 
clay Fox, to whom Mill’s letters are ad- 
dressed, died of consumption in 1854, and 
her mother in 1858; and the editor speaks 
of another period of severe sorrow and 
suffering, during which her journals are 
comparatively destitute of matters of gen- 
eral interest. But personal feelings and 
experiences are very sparingly revealed in 
the extracts from these journals which 
have been given to the public; and though 
the motive which has prompted this re- 
serve commands all respect, we cannot 
but indulge sometimes a feeling which she 
herself expresses towards another writer : 
“ One has a vicious desire to know Miss 
Martineau’s private history.” We own to 
a very vicious desire indeed to know more 
of Miss Fox’s private history. Unless we 
are much mistaken, it would not only be 
very interesting in itself, but would throw 
an interesting light upon some other pri- 
vate history. But we can well believe 
that the time has not come, if it ever can 
come, for such revelations. 

As is natural with the daughter of such 
a father, we start amidst scientific asso- 
ciations. The journals begin with a few 
entries for the year 1835; but in 1836 the 
eminent geologist, Sir Henry de la Beche, 
is vividly introduced to us, and we have 
an amusing account of the meeting of 
the British Association at Bristol that 
year. It seems to have been as popular 
a gathering then as now, for it was 
doubtful at first whether the party would 
not have to go back disappointed. How- 
ever, says Miss Fox, “the ladies, dear 
creatures, would not hear of that, so 
by most extraordinary muscular exertions, 
we succeeded in gaining admittance.” 
That there was a similar mixture of social 
and scientific attractions to that which 
still prevails at these meetings is amus- 
ingly illustrated by the presence of Tom 
Moore, and his enthusiastic reception. 
“ We saw him,” Miss Fox writes, “ in all 
his glory, looking, as Barclay” (her 
brother) “ said, ‘like a little Cupid, with a 
quizzing-glass in constant motion.’ He 
seemed as gay and happy as a lark, and it 
was pleasant to spend a whole evening in 





his immediate presence.” At the con- 
cluding meeting his appearance is struck 
off with one of the writer’s happy touches : 


When Tom Moore arose with a little paper 
in his little hand, the theatre was almost 
knocked down with reverberations of applause. 
. - « He proceeded to wonder why such a per- 
son as he was, a humble representative of lit- 
erature, was chosen to address them on this 
scientific occasion. He supposed that in this 
intellectual banquet he was called for as one 
of the light dishes to succeed the gros morceaux 
of which we had been partaking, and he de- 
clared Science to be the handmaid, or rather 
the torchbearer, of Religion. 


“ Little Tom Moore,” with metaphors 
drawn from his experience of good living, 
celebrating the harmony of science and 
religion, forms an amusing and dainty 
picture. It is curious to go back with our 
author to the infancy of discoveries which 
have now grown to manhood; and, in her 
own phrase, she gives us “a very inter- 
esting insight into the birth of many ideas 
which have now got into jackets and trou- 
sers.” Geology at that date is in the 
stage when Dr. Buckland was its boldest 
representative among the clergy, and was 
concerning himself with its reconciliation 
with the Book of Genesis. In a lecture 
at Exeter after the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, he “ gave very clear details of the 
gradual formation of our earth, which, he 
is thoroughly convinced, took its rise ages 
before the Mosaic record. He says that 
Luther must have taken a similar view, as 
in his translation of the Bible he puts 
‘rst’ at the third verse of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, which showed his belief 
that the two first verses relate to some- 
thing anterior. He explains the forma- 
tion of hills with valleys between them by 
eruptions uuder ground.” How startled 
even Dr. Buckland would have been could 
he have been told of the millions of years 
which modern geologists demand, or of 
Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis of the formation 
of valleys by denudation with the aid of 
earthworms! Mr. Darwin, at this date, is 
only described as the “ fly-catcher” and 
“stone-pounder,” who has decided that 
“the coral insects do not work up from 
the bottom of the sea against wind and 
tide, but that the reefis first thrown up by 
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a volcano, and they then surmount it, after 
which it gradually sinks.” This mention 
of the great naturalist is occasioned by a 
visit from Captain FitzRoy, the com- 
mander of the “ Beagle,” who had landed 
at Falmouth the day before from his five 
years’ voyage round the world, and who is 
astonished at the wonderful strides every- 
thing had made during those five years. 
Distinguished naval officers were frequent 
visitors at Mr. Fox’s house, being inter- 
ested in his valuable magnetic inventions, 
and highly appreciating his dipping-needle 
deflector. Captain Belcher, afterwards 
Sir Edward Belcher, dined there in No- 
vember of the same year, and Miss Fox 
preserves a good story from his conversa- 
tion. 


In 1827, when among the Esquimaux with 
Captain James Ross, they were treated in a 
very unfriendly manner ; he and five men were 
wrecked and their boat sunk, and they were 
obliged to betake themselves to the land of 
their enemies, twenty-four of whom, well armed 
with clubs, came down to dispute their pro- 
ceedings, They had only one brace of percus- 
sion pistols amongst them and one load of 
powder and ball. The natives were aware of 
the terrible effect of these instruments but not 
of their scarcity, so Captain Belcher went out 
of his tent just before their faces, as if looking 
for something, put his hand in his pocket, and 
drew out a pistol as if by accident and hurried 
it back again. The other sailors, by slightly 
varying the ruse, led the natives to imagine the 
presence of six pairs of pistols, and so they did 
not venture on an attack. Shortly after this, 
having been repeatedly harassed, they were 
thankful to see their ship approaching; the 
Esquimaux now prepared for a final assault, 
and came in great numbers demanding their 
flag. Seeing the helplessness of his party, 
Captain Belcher said, ‘ Well, you shall have 
the flag, but you must immediately erect it on 
the top of that hill.” They gladly consented, 
and Captain Belcher fastened it for them ona 
flagstaff, but put it Union downwards, The 
consequence was that the ship’s boats imme- 
diately put off and pulled with all their might, 
the natives scampered off, the flag was rescued, 
and the little party safely restored to their be- 
loved ship. I should like to hear the Esqui- 
maux’s history of the same period. Captain 
Belcher has invented a very ingenious instru- 
ment for measuring the temperature of the 
water down to “bottom soundings.” He isa 
great disciplinarian, and certainly not popular 
in the navy, but very clever and intensely 
methodical. 


At the next meeting of the British As- 
sociation, at Liverpool, in 1837, we find 
ourselves at the birth of the electric tele- 
graph. They meet Wheatstone, and he 
tells them “of his electric conversations, 





which are conducted by subterranean 
wires between here and London in a sec- 
ond or two;” and he then takes them to 
the physical section, where Sir David 
Brewster and Whewell were discussing 
some questions about spectrum light. In 
June of the next year they visit Wheat- 
stone at King’s College, where they see 
his electric telegraph, and learn that it is 
really being brought into active service, 
as the last week they began laying it 
down between London and Bristol, to cost 
250/.a mile. They see another invention, 
which, as the editor suggests, looks very 
like an anticipation of the telephone in 
another shape. Wheatstone exhibited a 
“harp, or rather sounding-board, with 
additaments, which communicates with a 
piano two stories higher, and receives the 
sound from it quite perfectly through a 
conductive wire.” A strange instance is 
recorded of the dread with which these 
scientific discoveries were viewed at that 
day. Wheatstone was in the middle of a 
course of lectures, but, to Miss Fox’s 
disappointment, no ladies were admitted. 
“The Bishop of London forbade it, see- 
ing how they congregated to Lyell’s, 
which prohibition so offended that gentle- 
man that he resigned his professorship.” 
Ladies attend much more startling lec- 
tures nowadays at the Royal Institution; 
and King’s College, which was thus pro- 
hibited in 1838 from admitting them to 
the dangers of a little scientific knowl- 
edge, has lately set on foot a scheme for 
establishing a Sounds institution at Ken- 
sington, at which young ladies will enjoy 
all the opportunities for study which the 
original college in the Strand affords to 
young men. However, the controversy 
on the subject of women’s education was 
opened at an early period. of Caroline 
Fox’s experiences. In 1840 she records 
John Sterling as saying that he would 
always trust to the practical judgments 
of women, and thought it the greatest 
mistake and perversion to educate them 
in the same mannerasmen. “They have 
a duty equally clear and equally impor- 
tant to perform, but quite distinct.” 

Nine years afterwards, she gives a sum- 
mary of some lectures by Clara Balfour, 
which contain excellent sense on the same 
subject. She says: — 


We attended a very good lecture on Female 
Influence, by Clara Balfour, at the Polytechnic 
Hall. There was nothing to annoy by its 
assumptions for our sex; and even in the 
perilous art of lecturing the lady did not unsex 
herself. She started with a critique on the 
Idea of Education, as applied to women—a 
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culture of the surface rather than a sowing and 
nourishing of principles. Women especially 
not having such imperative calls into the out- 
ward world, and having more leisure than men, 
should be taught to use that leisure well and 
wisely, and should be stored with subjects of 
interest for their many lonely hours, A really 
good and solid education does but enable a 
woman to perform the most trifling duties of 
domestic life more thoroughly well, and why 
should it make her more vain and pedantic 
than an equally educated man? If it be be- 
cause it is so much rarer, surely that is but a 
strong argument for making it as general as 
possible. It is curious that men expect from 
women a higher standard of morals and man- 
ners than they think necessary for themselves, 
and yet almost deny them the faculty of taking 
cognizance of moral questions. 

She spoke well on the responsibility women 
have, of giving the tone of the morals and man- 
ners of the circles they live in, and remarked 
that almost as much harm resulted from the 
supineness of the virtuous, as from the down- 
right wickedness of the vicious. She showed 
how women had influenced national character. 
In the times of Charles II., for instance, the 
very literature of the age is corrupt; that in 
Turkey and the East, men are the dreary, in- 
dolent creatures which one might expect from 
the condition of their wives and mothers ; how, 
in fact, whenever woman is made either the 
Idol or the Slave, instead of the Helpmect of 
man, the sin and the shame react abundantly 
on himself. . . . She dwelt, of course, on the 
laws of Nature having ordained that woman 
should be the early educator of man; should 
she not, therefore, be by all means assisted and 
encouraged to do her work as well and wisely 
as possible? What constitutes national pros- 
perity? Not wealth or commerce simply, or 
military achievements, but the greatest possible 
number of happy, noble, and graceful homes, 
where the purest flame burns Brightest on the 
altar of Family Love, and Woman, with her 
piety, forbearance, and kindliness of soul, is 
permitted to officiate as High Priestess. She 
concluded with Wordsworth’s beautiful little 
epitome of woman, and was immensely ap- 
plauded by her audience, from which she had 
the good sense to escape at once by disap- 
pearing from the platform. 


This is one of the ideas which were 
then in their infancy, but have now grown 
beyond jackets and trousers. If the course 
of women’s education had been always 
advocated with similar good sense and 
moderation, it would probably have 
reached its present maturity much soon- 
er. Clara Balfour’s lectures, as here re- 
ported, are singularly good. Take for 
instance the following excellent piece of 
criticism on the difference between Shake- 
speare and Scott in their representation 
of female characters: “ She observed that 
in Shakespeare the character is every- 








thing, often the circumstances in the dif- 
ferent plays being very similar, but all 
turning, for instance, on the difference of 
character between Desdemona, Imogen, 
and Helena, though all alike suffering 
under their husbands’ unjust suspicions. 
In Scott the characters are generally sim- 
ilar, but the circumstances everything.” 
She gave Scott, however, credit for four 
really original characters; Flora Mac- 
Ivor, Rebecca, Diana Vernon, and Jean- 
nie Deans. 

But to return to the regular course of 
the journals and their changing topics of 
interest. Science and scientific men con- 
tinue for a few years to hold the foremost 
place, though Mr. Derwent Coleridge at 
Helston, and Hartley Coleridge during a 
visit at Grasmere, make a partial diver- 
sion. Mr. Derwent Coleridge is a strong 
contrast to the practical character of Miss 
Fox’s father, and in one conversation he 
anticipates an idea which has since be- 
come familiar. Like all the philosophical. 
spirits whom we come across in these: 
pages, he finds the world in a somewhat 
retrograding state, as no such master 
spirits as Bacon’s are to be found for the: 
seeking, and “he has not recognized the 
supreme importance of the invention of 
a new gas, or the best mode of using an 
old one.” From this they pass on to dis- 
cuss popular representation, and Mr. Der- 
went Coleridge defines the “people ” as. 
“ the remainder, when the noblemen, gen- 
tlemen, clergy, and men of superior minds, 
had been taken out of the mass. What 
remains is the people, who are to be rep- 
resented, and who are to select and elect.” 
“Very characteristic,” says Miss Fox. 
Was it equally characteristic when Mr. 
Bright designated a certain portion of our 
present electoral body “ the residuum ”? 

Of course, from her Quaker connec- 
tions, Miss Fox was interested in the 
anti-slavery movement of those days, and 
among the most amusing sketches in the 
book is the following account of a meet- 
ing in 1838 under Lord Brougham’s 
presidency at Exeter Hall, in which his 
characteristic temper was called out. 
O’Connell, too, is capitally hit off :— 


London, May 25.— Went to Exeter Hall, 
and, thanks to my dear brother’s platform- 
ticket and the good-nature of the police, we 
got a place on the platform close to the speak- 
ers. Lord Brougham was in the chair, and 
the subject of the meeting was Anti-Slavery. 
We came in near the conclusion of Lord 
Brougham’s speech, which was received with 
immense applause, so much so that very little 
could we hear, but I mean to get a printed 
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paper. Sir G. Strickland succeeded him, then 
G. Thompson, who was followed by a Lincoln- 
shire M.P., a Mr. Eardley, who entreated the 
meeting’s attention for a few minutes while he 
avowed himself a warm supporter of the Anti- 
Slavery cause, but opposed Lord Brougham’s 
speech, which was evidently against ministers, 
particularly Lord John Russell, and was dic- 
tated by private pique and disappointed ambi- 
tion. Here he was burst upon by a thunder 
of abuse: “ Hiss, hiss, hiss!” ‘Down with 
him!” “ Take him off!” “Stop him!” “ Hiss, 
‘iss, ’ss!” he standing calm and erect till 
Thompson rose and begged for a little peace 
and quietness, assuring them that they need 
not be anxious about their chairman, as he was 
perfectly able to defend himself. This caused 
great clapping, and at Thompson’s request the 
speaker was permitted to proceed. He went 
on to say that he expected opposition, but not 
that the avalanche would so quickly descend 
and overwhelm the expression of his senti- 
ments. He believed that he rose with a con- 
scientious motive (hear! hear !), it was to vin- 
dicate in some degree the character of a really 
upright man (hear !) who had fallen under the 
Brougham-stick, Lord John Russell (agonies 
of abusive manifestations !), with whose vote 
he could by no means agree (hear ! hear !), but 
he viewed him as one on whom the Light had 
not yet shined, but who would embrace it as 
soon as he was fortunate enough to perceive 
it. Lord Brougham arose to declare, from 
what he could gather of the honorable gentle- 
man—‘“ Mr. What is the gentleman’s name ? 
really it is one with which I am quite unac- 
quainted””—he supposed that he wished to 
supplant him in the chair, which he thought a 
little unfair, as he had come in at the eleventh 
hour, whereas his (Lord Brougham’s) opinions 
and efforts had been acknowledged ever since 
the first agitation of the subject. He dwelt 
eloquently for some time upon this point, and 
seated himself amidst deafening applause. Mr. 
Eardley arose and replied in the teeth of the 
multitude, and then Lord Brougham, with his 
usual nasal contortions, was very witty for 
some time, and proposed the election of an- 
other chairman that he might legitimately en- 
gage in self-defence. This was seconded and 
Joudly applauded, till some one assured them 
that a personal quarrel between Lord Brougham 
and Mr. Eardley was not at all relevant to the 
business of the meeting. The cheerful audi- 
ence cheered still louder, and hissed the idea 
of Lord Brougham quitting his imperial seat 
for an instant. After much more discussion, 
Lord Brougham just rose to declare that so 
personal a dispute should trespass no longer 
on the time of the meeting, and therefore he 
would sum up and give a verdict in favor of 
the “counsel for the attack,’”’ and the people 
laughed very heartily. Sir George Murray 
then spoke in an agreeable, sensible, modest 
manner, his statements of the supineness of the 
legislature being very striking. But I must get 
a paper, particularly for a report of the speech 
of the “Member for Ireland” (O’Connell), 





which we could not distinctly hear from his 
turning his head the other way and emphati- 
cally dropping his voice. He began with a 
burst : “I was one of the ninety-six who voted 
for the motion the other night, and this I de- 
sire may be set forth on my tombstone!” He 
spoke with energy, pathos, and eloquence. 
His mouth is beautifully chiselled and his nose 
vetroussé; he is an uncommonly strong-looking, 
stout-built man, who looks as if he could easily 
bear the weight of the whole House upon his 
shoulders, He gave a grievous account of the 
Coolie importation—but I absolutely must 
have a paper. 


But from the year 1840 the main inter- 
est of Miss Fox’s journals is found in 
another direction. In February of that 
year, John Sterling was at Falmouth and 
made the acquaintance of Miss Fox 
through her brother Barclay; and hence- 
forth for several years her daily records 
are full of conversations with him and his 
friends. Few men of our time have had 
such a singular fate, during life and after 
it, as this clergyman. Though he died in 
1844, at the early age of thirty-eight, he 
has been the subject of two biographies, 
one of them a book of great power and 
influence; and now he is again depicted 
in these journals with a vividness and a 
sympathy which will effectually contribute 
to preserve his memory. He was the 
prize for which, after his death, two 
schools of thought contended. He em- 
bodies in himself a vivid type of the 
unsettled movement of theological and 
philosophical thought which prevailed in 
this country after the time of the Reform 
Bill. The new departure in politics at 
that date corresponded to an equally new 
departure in religion and philosophy. 
The old orthodoxy of the Church of En- 
gland in both its forms, High and Low, 
was being broken up by the Tractarian 
movement at Oxford, while at Cambridge 
the influence of Coleridge, and of the 
German speculations to which he gave 
currency, was producing a similar effect 
by an opposite method. German thought 
and German criticism were breaking upon 
the ordinary English mind for the first 
time, and were regarded with all the dread 
which new and strange influences on such 
subjects always produce. John Sterling 
was familiar, as few men were in those 
days, with the writings of the chief lead- 
ers of German theology and philosophy, 
and his mind was certainly unsettled. 
He had entered the ministry as curate to 
Archdeacon Hare, a generous and devout 
spirit, who was a master of all German 
learning. But while he ever maintained 
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an intimate friendship with Sterling, he 
was not strong enough to control and 
guide him; and although Sterling’s health 
was the immediate occasion of his resign- 
ing his curacy after the first few months, 
it is evident that mental unrest had much 
to do with his practical withdrawal at that 
time from all work in the ministry. On 
Sterling’s death, a few years after, Arch- 
deacon Hare wrote his life — too much, 
as was said, from a clergyman’s point of 
view. Carlyle, who had been Sterling’s 
other most intimate friend, was dissatis- 
fied with it as a one-sided representation, 
and wrote his famous “ Life of Sterling” 
to exhibit him in the character, which is 
with some felicity attributed to Carlyle 
himself in these pages, of a man who has 
a large capital of faith uninvested. As to 
the comparative truth of these two repre- 
sentations, we are disposed to consider 
Miss Fox’s verdict decisive, and it ap- 
pears clearly given at least against Car- 
lyle. In sending the “ Life of Sterling ” 
to her aunt, she says, “ It is painful enough 
to see the memorial of his friend made 
the text for utterances and innuendoes 
from which one £zows that he would now 
shrink even more than ever.” In another 
place, on receipt of Archdeacon Hare’s 
life, she observes that “Julius Hare has, 
I believe, done his part admirably well.” 
It is evident that she was in sympathy 
with Sterling himself, if not with all his 
views, that his conversation had a great 
charm for her, and that she was deeply 
influenced by him. Her picture of the 
man must henceforth be taken into ac- 
count as much as that by Archdeacon 
Hare or by Carlyle. She says, indeed, 
that the letters of F. D. Maurice, who 
was Sterling’s brother-in-law, had spoiled 
her and her friends for any other handling 
of such a subject; and it is probable, 
therefore, that when the life and letters of 
Mr. Maurice are published — and we sup- 
pose that Mr. Maurice’s relations intend 
some day or other to do that justice to his 
memory *— we shall possess another 
source of valuable information on the the- 
ological movement which Sterling repre- 
sented. Judging from Miss Fox’s records 
of Sterling’s conversations, we should 


* We cannot refrain from taking this opportunity to 
express an indignant remonstrance against the neglect 
or mismanagement which has for ten years withheld a 
life of Mr. Esurice from the public. He was amon 
the most eminent names in the theological and socia 
life of a generation which is now passing away, but it 
would seem as if his friends had no care to publish a 
record of him while his memory and his influence are 
still fresh among us. We do not know what is the 
ostensible cause of such a delay, and we do not care. 
It is inexcusable under any circumstances. 





gather that Carlyle has greatly underrated 
the Christian faith of his friend. Schleier- 
macher seems to have been his favorite 
among German theologians, and the ear- 
nest though vague piety of that author 
seems to have marked him in his latter 
days. At the last, to judge from the let- 
ters which Carlyle published as addressed 
to himself, he seems to have drifted still 
further from the anchorage of Christian 
faith ; but of this there is no definite sign 
in these pages. Had this, indeed, been a 
distinct characteristic of his thought, he 
would not have been so welcome a friend 
to the devout spirit of Caroline Fox. As 
it is, his friendship with her and her fam- 
| is a strange illustration of that min- 
gling of principles and ideas, which was 
perhaps the chief characteristic of the 
generation to which these journals be- 
long. The hard lines which had divided 
schools of thought were passing away, 
notwithstanding their apparent sharpen- 
ing in passing struggles, and all but a few 
extreme spirits were learning to under- 
stand each other better, and approximat- 
ing to one another more and more. 

On the 4th of January, 1846, when the 
Sterling episode is over, Miss Fox says 
she has that day assumed a name for her 
religious principles — Quaker Catholicism 
— “having direct spiritual teachings for 
its distinctive dogma, yet recognizing the 
high worth of all other forms of Faith; a 
system, in the sense of inclusion, not ex- 
clusion; an appreciation of the universal 
and various teachings of the Spirit, 
through the faculties given us, or indepen- 
dent of them.” But what a strange com- 
bination is this “Quaker Catholicism”! 
The old Quakerism is best exemplified in 
the following description of a representa- 
tive character among them : — 


Old Samuel Rundall has ended his weary 
pilgrimage, with his old wife sitting by his 
side : ‘‘he departed as one who was glad of the 
opportunity.” He, far more than any I have 
seen, carries one back centuries in the history 
of opinion and feeling. He was a perfect 
Quaker of the old George Fox stamp, pon- 
derous, uncompromising, slow, uninfluenced 
by the views of others, intensely one-sided, 
with all the strength and weakness of that 
characteristic ; a man to excite universal esteem, 
but no enthusiasm: simple and childlike in his 
daily habits, solemn and massive in his min- 
istry ; that large voice seemed retained to cry 
with ceaseless iteration, ‘The Kingdom of 
God is within you.” Last of the Puritans, fare 
thee well! There was a certain Johnsonian 
grandeur about him, and one would have lost 
much insight into a bygone time and an obso- 
lete generation by not having known him, 
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Yet this stern and one-sided character is 
thus celebrated by a member of the same 
community, who is an ardent admirer of 
Schleiermacher, and exclaims in enthusi- 
asm over the “thrice-noble Fichte.” 
Sterling would seem to have done much to 
produce this generous and genuine sym- 
pathy with other forms of religious 
thought; and, though there is something 
very unsatisfactory in the tentativeness of 
many of his views, it may have been this 
very tentativeness, this effort to find truth 
everywhere, amidst all the confusions of 
his time, which rendered him so attrac- 
tive, and perhaps to many minds so use- 
ful. A similar mediating function was 
exerted, with a far deeper force and origi- 
nality, by Mr. Maurice, and to him, as 
years went on, Caroline Fox’s confidence 
seems to have been chiefly attached. He 
delighted in persuading opponents that 
they were really agreed even when they 
seemed to be most divided; and though 
he exaggerated the principle, and some- 
times seemed to go counter to it in his 
own vehemence in defence of particular 
views, it exerted in his hands a far-reach- 
ing and beneficial influence. 

Another eminent character, who was 
also closely associated with Sterling, ap- 
pears in a very interesting light in these 
pages. John Stuart Mill had a warm 
friendship with Mr. Barclay Fox, and his 
conversations, cr rather his lectures, are 
recorded with an admiration only second 
to those of Sterling. We must venture, 
indeed, to say in passing that we think it 
is much more agreeable to read these 
conversations as condensed by Miss Fox 
than it must have been to listen to them. 
It would be very exhausting if clever peo- 
ple in general inflicted upon their friends 
such incessant disquisitions on all things 
divine and human, as Sterling and Mill 
are described as doing. For instance, five 
days after Miss Fox’s first meeting with 
Sterling they visit a neighboring foundry 
to see fourteen tons of iron cast for the 
beam of a steam-engine. Miss Fox ex- 
presses the very sensible regret that the 
party had no chestnuts on which to em- 
ploy all the heat which was running to 
waste; but this remark, she says, “in- 
duced a very interesting discourse from 
Sterling, first on the difference between 
utiliitarianism and utility, then on the 
sympathy of great minds with each other, 
however different may be the tracks they 
select.” Young people, and’ especially 
young women, will forgive anything to a 
man from whom they learn something; 
but to most persons a man who cannot 





witness a casting, or respond to a pleasant 
triviality, without starting off to philoso- 
phy, to Plato and to Pythagoras, would 
be very much of a bore. The first ac- 
count brought her of Sterling is that 
“when his friends were around him, how- 
ever conversation arose, he would easily 
bring it to a serious point, and launch out 
into theological disquisitions.” A more 
unwelcoine capacity, for the purposes of 
ordinary social intercourse, could hardly 
be conceived. Mr. Mill was equally ter- 
rible in his earnestness in season agd out 
of season. Thus one day, after a visit to 
him at the India House, they find they 
have some time at their disposal and go 
off to the Pantheon. “John Mill,” she 
says, “ very luminous.all the way, spite of 
the noise; and amidst the noise he dis- 
courses on the differences in national 
character in the French, English, and 
Germans, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of a sectarian spirit, and the share 
self-love has in our appreciation of the 
talents of others, and two or three other 
small topics. The macaws and gold-fish 
of the Pantheon,” she adds, “ prevented 
further settled conversation, but I think 
I had my share for one day.” We should 
think she had. Then the next day the 
Mills and Mr. Forster, the present chief 
secretary for Ireland, came to breakfast. 
They have “a snug time till eleven,” and 
take advantage of it by discussing the in- 
fluence of the love of approbation, the 
value of good actions done from mixed 
motives; the truth in things false; the 
Grecian character, etc., etc. And all this 
after breakfast! We are inclined to hope 
there may be one great advantage in the 
development of ladies’ education. When 
they have discussed and studied subjects 
like these, as men do in schools and col- 
leges, they will understand, like most 
men, that society was meant for some- 
thing pleasanter than such academical 
disquisitions. Connected with this ten- 
dency is a morbid self-inspection and an 
overstrained sense of self-importance, 
which is curiously illustrated by a criti- 
cism of Mill’s upon Luther. He thought 
the Reformer was a fine fellow, but that a 
moral is to be drawn from the perplexity 
and unhappiness of his latter days. 
Though so triumphant in his reform, he 
shuddered at the commotion he had made, 
instead of viewing it as the natural and 
necessary result of the emancipation of 
thought from the trammels of authority, 
which he himself had introduced. “No 
one,” Mill is said to have observed with 
deep feeling, “should attempt anything 
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intended to benefit his age, without at 
first making a stern resolution to take up 
his cross and to bearit. If he does not 
begin by counting the cost, all his schemes 
must end in disappointment; either he 
will sink under it as Chatterton, or yield 
to the counter-current like Erasmus, or 
pass his life in disappointment and vexa- 
tion as Luther did.” “ This,’? observes 
Miss Fox, “is evidently a process through 
which Mill himself had passed, as is suffi- 
ciently attested by his careworn and anx- 
ious, though most beautiful and refined, 
countenance.” This conception of Luther 
as deficient in the philosophical prescience 
of a Mill is not a little amusing. The 
Reformer was much too simple and sensi- 
ble to aim at anything so magnificent as 
“benefiting his age.” He began the 
Reformation in the simple course of his 
duty as a Christian teacher; and with his 
hearty frankness, he declared it rather 
hard he should be condemned to all the 
trouble this brought upon him. The idea 
of Mill and Sterling, on the other hand, 
which Carlyle was ever fostering with the 
morbid exaggerations of vanity, is that a 
man’s duty is to be contemplating himself 
until he finds some work for which his 
precious faculties are peculiarly adapted, 
and then to devote himself to it in mag- 
nificent self-sacrifice. Thus, in a letter 
to Mr. Barclay Fox soon after the death 
of a brother, Mill lays down that there is 
only one plain rule of life eternally bind- 
ing, and it is this: “ Try thyself unwea- 
riedly till thou findest the highest thing 
thou art capable of doing, faculties and 
outward circumstances being both duly 
considered, and then po IT.” This may 
sound very fine ; but we fear such a proc- 
ess would be dreadful waste of time, and 
a far simpler and more universal rule is 
to do your duty just as it happens to come 
in your way. By Mill’s account, Sterling 
wasted much of his energies in these idle, 
if not conceited, day-dreams ; and, to be 
plain, there is a great deal of pure prig- 
gishness and vanity about this kind of 
talk. 

But much may be forgiven to Mill for 
two reasons. In the first place, he was 
educated by his father with something 
like barbarity. He was made to study 
ecclesiastical history, he tells Miss Fox, 
before he was ten! He mildly says that 
this method of early intense application 
he would not recommend to others; but 
there is something very pathetic in his 
lament: “I never was a boy, never played 
at cricket; it is better to let nature have 
her own way.” Anything may be excused 
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to a man who was made to study eccle- 
siastical history before he was ten. But 
there is another touch of him recorded in 
these pages which adds to the pathos of 
his ecclesiastical boyhood, as it shows he 
had capacities for being more natural! ; 
and this is the second of the two pleas we 
admit in his behalf. It casts a new light 
on his character to find him drawing up 
the following “ Calendar of Odors” for 
Miss Fox: — 


J. S. Mill gave me the Calendar of Odors 
which he has written for the first time : — 


A Calendar of Odors, being in imitation of the 
various Calendars of Flora in Linneus and 
others. 

The brilliant coloring of Nature is pro- 
longed, with incessant changes, from March 
till October ; but the fragrance of her breath 
is spent before the summer is half ended. 
From March to July an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of sweet odors fills the air by day and still 
more by night, but the gentler perfumes of au- 
tumn, like many of the earlier ones here for 
that reason omitted, must be sought ere they 
can be found. The Calendar of Odors, there- 
fore, begins with the laurel, and ends with the 
lime. 

March. — Common laurel. 

April. — Violets, furze, wall-flower, common 

broad-leaved willow, apple blossom. 

May.— Lilac, night-flowering stocks and 
rockets, laburnums, hawthorn, seringa, 
sweet-briar. 

Fune. — Mignonette, bean-fields, the whole 
tribe of summer roses, hay, Portugal 
laurel, various species of pinks. 

Fuly. — Common acacia, meadow-sweet, 
honeysuckle, sweet-gale or double myr- 
tle, Spanish broom, lime. 

In latest autumn, one stray odor, forgotten 
by its companions, follows at a modest dis- 
tance—the creeping clematis, which adorns 
cottage walls; but the thread of continuity 
being broken, this solitary straggler is not in- 
cluded in the Calendar of Odors, 

Zo Miss Caroline Fox, from her grateful 
Sriend, J. S. MIL. 


In a word, he often appears here ina 
much more genial capacity than has hith- 
erto been recognized in him, and his faults ' 
may be in a large measure traced to his 
radically vicious education. It is curious 
how some of his most positive opinions 
have been contradicted by events. Thus 
in 1840 we hear of his observing, that he 
is thankful the experiment of a republic 
has been tried in America. “It has 
failed, and ever must fail, for want of the 
two contending powers which are always 
requisite to keep things in proper order 
— government and public opinion.” But 
in truth, if comparatively young men like 
Sterling and Mill go on pronouncing 
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judgments day by day upon all people 
and things in the universe, they are sure 
to have a great number of their sentences 
reversed, and it seems hardly worth while 
to have taken the trouble of forming them. 
The person we like best in the circle at 
Falmouth at this time is Sterling’s friend, 
Dr. Calvert. He is unassuming, frank, 
and humorous; and the story of his ill- 
ness and premature death is very touch- 
ing. As to Carlyle, who was a member 
of the same circle, it is of course unnec- 
essary to give any account of Miss Fox’s 
relations with him. He -is always the 
same — always affected, always grum- 
bling, always wondering whether there is 
any one doing any good work in the world 
but himself. He cannot help a poor 
miner who had performed some heroic 
act, without writing a fantastical letter in 
which he says: “At all events let me 
know whether there is one other such 
true, brave workman living and working 
with me at this time on this earth; there 
is help and profit in being sure of that.” 
As though there were not millions of 
them, and as though Carlyle did not know 
there were. After one of his conversa- 
tions, Miss Fox says she begins to won- 
der whether anybody ever did anything 
ood in the world at all. The world has 

ad too much of Carlyle lately, and we 
will not trouble our readers with any more 
of him. 

But it is time to pass from this society 
of discontented philosophers and divines 
to healthier and more natural people. 
Among these, Wordsworth appears, on 
the whole, in a very favorable light in 
Miss Fox’s reminiscences. In spite of 
some peculiarities of temperament and 
manner, there is a simplicity and sound 
sense about him which is very welcome. 
For instance, he objects to Hartley Cole- 
ridge that, besides being so fond of quaint- 
ness and contrariety, which is quite out 
of keeping with true poetry, 


“He is of that class of extreme Radicals 
who can never mention a bishop or a king, 
from King David downwards, without some 
atrabilious prefix or other. Surely this is ex- 
cessively narrow and excessively vain, to put 
yourself into opposition to opinions and institu- 
tions which have so long existed with such 
acknowledged benefit; there must be some- 
thing in them to have attracted the sympathy 
of ages and generations, ... I object,” he 
proceeded, “to the perpetual ill-humor with 
things around them, and ill-humor is no spirit- 
ual condition which can turn to poetry. Shake- 
speare never declaimed against kings or bish- 
ops, but took the world as he found it.” 





Miss Fox visits Wordsworth soon after 
Sterling’s death, and he is pleased with a 
few really fine lines on him, which Ster- 
ling had sent to her in his last note. 


Regent of poetic mountains, 

Drawing from their deepest fountains 
Freshness pure and everlasting, 
Wordsworth, dear and honored name, 
O’er thee pause the stars forecasting 
Thine imperishable fame. 


But best of all are the following obser- 
vations on German literature — observa- 
tions which apply in no inconsiderable 
degree to the whole range of German 
thought : — 


Talked of the effect of German literature 
on the English mind ; “ We must wait to find 
out what it is; my hope is, that the good will 
assimilate itself with all the good in the En- 
glish character, and the mischievous element 
will pass away like so much else.” The only 
special criticism which he offered on Ger- 
man literature was “that they often sacrifice 
Truth to Originality, and, in their hurry to 
produce new and startling ideas, do not wait 
to weigh their worth. When they have ex- 
hausted themselves and are obliged to sit down 
and think, they just go back to the former 
thinkers, and thus there is a constant revolu- 
tion without their being quite conscious of it. 
Kant, Schelling, Fichte; Fichte, Schelling, 
Kant: all this is dreary work and does not 
denote progress. However, they have much 
of Plato in them, and for this I respect them ; 
the English, with their devotion to Aristotle, 
have but half the truth ; a sound philosophy 
must contain both Plato and Aristotle.” He 
talked on the national character of the French 
and their equalizing methods of education: 
“It is all formal, military, conventional, level- 
ling, encouraging in all a certain amount of 
talent, but cramping the finer natures, and 
obliging Guizot and the few other men of real 
genius, whom God Almighty is too good to 
leave them entirely destitute of, to stoop to the 
common limits, and teach their mouths to 
flatter and conciliate the headstrong, ardent, 
unthinking multitude of ordinary men, who 
dictate to France through the journals which 
they edit. There is little of large, stirring life 
in politics now, all is conducted for some small, 
immediate ends; this is the case in Germany 
as well as France. Goethe was amusing him- 
self with fine fancies when his country was 
invaded ; how unlike Milton, who only asked 
himself whether he could best serve his coun- 
try as a soldier or a statesman, and decided 
that he could fight no better than others, but 
he might govern them better. Schiller had 
far more heart and ardor than Goethe, and 
would not, like him, have professed indiffer- 
ence to Theology and Politics, which are the 
two deepest things in man — indeed, all a man 
is worth, involving duty to God and to man,” 
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There is ‘a vigorous common sense 
about observations of this kind, which 
are in refreshing contrast to the theories 
of Mill and the affectations of Carlyle. 
The last notice of the old poet is touching. 
Miss Fox’s aunt, after visiting him at 
Rydal Mount, says that “ the gentle, soft- 
ened evening light of his spirit is very 
lovely, and there isa quiet sublimity about 
him as he waits on the shores of that 
Eternal World which seems already to 
cast over him some sense of its beauty 
and its peace.” 

Among the most interesting of the au- 
thor’s.descriptions and reminiscences are 
those of Guizot and Bunsen. In June, 
1849, she describes Guizot as looking 
about sixty, “a face of many furrows, 
quiet, deep-set, gray eyes, full of quiet 
Sagacity, though very animated in conver- 
sation, hands and all taking their share.” 
The next day they meet him and Bunsen 
at an out-of-doors party, and see the two 
politicians walking up and down the lawn 
in long and earnest discourse, “ the char- 
acter of their faces as unlike as that of 
two men whose objects have been in many 
respects so similar, can well be. The 
Frenchman, sagacious, circumspect, and 
lean ; the German’s ample, genial counte- 
nance spoke of trust in God, trust in 
man, and trust in himself.” At the same 
date she had a most interesting drive 
home with Guizot and his eldest daugh- 
ter. They had no patience with Lamar- 
tine, thinking him “an altogether would- 
be-great man, attempting impossibilities 
and failing utterly, yet still considering 
himself the greatest of his age.” She 
proceeds : — 


He talked of Michelet and his brilliant 
powers, but considers him rather mad now, as, 
otherwise, he must be a bad man —this not 
so much to be deduced from his writings as 
from his conduct. He, too, is possessed with 
the idea of being called to be immensely great 
— something quite unlike his fellows —a sort 
of Mahomet, and because France did not see 
quite so much in him as he saw in himself, he 
thought the Government must be all wrong 
and concentrating its powers to prevent his 
being duly recognized. 


About this time her friend Sir Charles 
Lemon had just returned from Paris, 
where he had found the French making 
infinite fun of their pet republic. “ What 
shall we try next?” asked De Tocqueville 
one evening when Sir Charles was taking 
tea there. “Oh! try a queen, to be sure; 
we find it answer famously, and the Du- 
chesse d’Orléans would do it to perfec- 
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tion.” Young Henry Hallam gave her an 
account of his breakfast with Louis Blanc, 
“ who for two hours talked incessantly and 
almost always about himself. He is a 
very little man, and though eloquent on 
his one idea, gives you no feeling of 
power or trustworthiness. There is so 
much showy declamation instead.” Bun- 
sen’s views are happily sketched in the 
following account of a conversation with 
him at dinner : — 


I asked Bunsen’s opinion of the Papal Ag- 
gression stir, which has been raging in En- 
gland. He said “that the Roman scheme is 
such an one as would not be submitted to for 
a moment in other countries, but simply on 
the ground of politics, not of religion. . 
You are excellent people, but very material. 
You are afraid to give yourselves up to any 
teaching but what has existed on parchment 
for hundreds of years; if an angel brought 
you a new truth direct from heaven, you would 
not believe it till it was successfully copied on 
the parchment: no, you are excellent people, 
but you terribly want faith, You are afraid 
of Reason and oppose it to Faith, and accord- 
ingly miss them both.” I pleaded that they 
had given us such a fright in Germany by their 
speculative vagaries, that we had fallen back 
in despair on our practical existence. “ Ah, 
yes,” he answered, “we gave you a great 
fright in the time of Henry VIII., didn’t we? 
No! the fact is that Religion is not a subject 
which deeply interests you; you are thor- 
oughly practical, and practical politics are 
what engage your thought. Now, in Germa- 
ny, when thoughtful men meet casually, they 
soon get to talking on Religion and Theology : 
we talk of it because we think it the most in- 
teresting of subjects; you at once fall upon 
politics because ¢iey are the deepest interests 
to you. Sometimes we get into extravagant 
views of religion, but your extravagance turns 
to Jacobinism — a very characteristic national 
difference. You in England so little recog- 
nize an overruling Providence as directing the 
thoughts as well as the acts of men.” I as- 
serted our absolute belief in a Providence 
legible in all history. “Oh, yes,” he said, 
‘you believe in a Providence which prevents 
your catching colds, but not in one continuous 
luminous guide. You condemn research in re- 
ligious affairs, and are accordingly to be con- 
gratulated on a most irrational faith. Your 
Society of Friends has done much good, and 
its founders have said many admirable things, 
but it wants — Iam ue fond of them, 
but I must speak the truth as I find it, Your 
great peril is an idolatry of the form of form- 
lessness, instead of trusting the Living Spirit. 
But you are of vast practical importance, and 
will still do much if you will but keep clear of 
the traditional spirit of the age.” 


This conversation is eminently charac- 
teristic. But Bunsen might have learned 
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from his great countryman, Luther, that 
the difference between ourselves and the 
Germans is not whether or no we havea 
“ continuous luminous guide,” but respect- 
ing the means by which He guides us. 
Are we to trust our individual intuitions, 
or are we to pay respect to parchments, 
traditional beliefs, recognized facts, and 
general convictions? Bunsen’s imagi- 
nary German believes in a “ continuous 
luminous guide” to himself. An En- 
glishman believes in a similar guide to 
other men and other ages, and is accord- 
ingly not quite so confident in differing 
from them and trusting his own supposed 
discoveries. 

Besides these longer conversations 
with distinguished men, there are many 
stray reminiscences and good sayings, 
which are vivid and characteristic. Some 
of her friends, for instance, go over to 
Paris to present a declaration from the 
merchants of London expressing amity 
to the emperor and respect to the French 
people. They dine at the Tuileries, and 
the emperor makes an observation which 
we hope our present ministry will not fal- 
sify. “In France,” he said, “revolutions 
are easy, but reforms slow, almost impos- 
sible; in England reforms are steady and 
certain, but revolutions can never be 
accomplished.” Some characters now 
living are vividly sketched, and, as a 
statesinan is public property, we need not 
hesitate to quote an entry that “John 
Bright was there at dinner, fighting his 
Parliamentary battles over again like a 
bull-dog. It was quite curious to watch 
his talk with his quiet father-in-law.” 
This was in 1851. Ten years afterwards, 
she writes that “the Brights are staying 
here, so we consider ourselves a very 
pleasant party. John Bright is great fun, 
always ready for a chat and a fulmination, 
and filling up the intervals of business 
with ‘ Paradise Regained.’ . . . One likes 
to have his opinion on men and things, 
as it is strong, clear, and honest, however 
one-sided. But he flies off provokingly 
into pounds, shillings, and pence, when 
one wants him to abide for a little amongst 
deeper and less tangible motives, powers, 
and arguments.” There are again vivid 
descriptions of Tennyson; but poets are 
creatures who do not always like to be 
lionized, so we will leave them alone. 
Livingstone at the Dublin British Asso- 
ciation meeting is capitally described in 
few words. Dr. Livingstone, she says, is 
“tall, thin, earnest-looking, and business- 
like; far more given, I should say, to do 
his work than to talk about it.” She 





would have liked everybody to hear his 


lecture. 


a say it was signally lacking in arrange- 
ment, but I have no nose for logic. I thought 
one just mounted his ox and went on behind 
him among those loving, trusting, honest, gen- 
erous natives of his, first to the Eastern Coast, 
then to the Western. ... There is a great 
deal of quiet fun about Dr. Livingstone. He 
would pair off some African barbarism with 
some English civilization with great point. 
For instance, some of his Africans wear hoops 
on their heads, with their wool drawn out to 
it, like the spokes of a wheel; “but, poor 
people, they are not at all civilized; they put 
their hoops in the wrong place; they’ll know 
better by-and-by.” 


So we might quote story after story, 
and sketch after sketch, from this genial 
and entertaining book. We have said 
enough, we hope, to show that it is fitted 
to be a welcome companion to every read- 
er who feels an interest in the characters, 
peculiarities, and habits, of the distin- 
guished men and women of the last half 
century. But it will not be less welcome 
as exhibiting, though with too much re- 
serve, one of the most beautiful minds 
which has of late been revealed to the 
public eye. The sympathy which could 
enter into so many and such different 
types of character, and find points of 
contact with so many modes of thought, 
the delicacy of touch which could depict 
them so clearly, and the kindliness which 
could record them with such geniality, 
bespeak both a mind and heart of rare 

uality. The entry in her journal for one 

ay is: “ Plenty to do, and plenty to love, 
and plenty to pity. No one need die of 
ennui;” and this earnest feeling marks 
all we read of herself in these pages. 
Her character visibly deepens. Her heart 
opens, and her intellect is less fascinated 
by such brilliancy as that which attracted 
her so strongly during her association 
with Sterling, Mill, and Carlyle. She vis- 
ibly breaks away from Mill and Carlyle 
towards the close of the volume. “I am 
reading,” she says in 1859, “ that terrible 
book of John Mill’s on Liberty, so clear 
and calm and cold. He lays it on one as 
a tremendous duty to get oneself well 
contradicted, and admit always a devil’s 
advocate into the presence of your dear- 
est, most sacred truths. ... He looks 
you through like a basilisk, relentless as 
fate. We knew him well at one time and 
owe him very much. He is in many 
senses isolated, and must sometimes 
shiver with the cold.” There is a fine 
passage in a memorandum where she re- 
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cords a struggle she passed through at 
the age of twenty-one, which is a healthy 
and invigorating contrast to this cold 
scepticism of Mill’s later years. “ Why,” 
(I said to myself) “should I thus help to 
swell the triumph of the infernal powers 
by tampering with their miserable sug- 
gestions of unbelief, and neglecting the 
amazing gift which Christ has so long 
been offering me? I know that he is the 
Redeemer of all such as believe in him; 
and I wéd/ believe, and look for his sup- 
port in the contest with unbelief.” How 
deep and humble this faith became is 
affectingly depicted in the following 
memorandum which was found after her 
death : — 


My precious father and mother must keep 
whatever of mine they may like to have. It 
is vain to attempt to thank them for all they 
have done for me. I have often, very often, 
been most provoking and irresponsive to their 
loving-kindness, but in the bottom.of my heart 
not, I trust, ungrateful. Farewell, darlings 
all. If you can forgive and love me, remem- 
ber with comfort that our God and Saviour is 
even more loving, more forgiving than you are, 
and think of me with peace and trustfulness 
and thanksgiving, as one whom He has gra- 
ciously taught, mainly through sorrows, to 
trust and to love Him utterly, and to grieve 
only over the ingratitude of my sins, the sense 
of which is but deepened by His free forgive- 
ness.” 


It is little to say that none will read 
these journals without being instructed or 
entertained. None ought to be able to 
read them without being the better for 
intercourse with so gentle and gracious a 
spirit, or without being encouraged by her 
faith and patience. 





From The Argosy. 
PRUDENCE HART. 


BY GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, 


“WELL, she is a demure little soul,” 
said Keith Verner, “and not much of a 
beauty certainly.” 

Upon which Mrs. Verner replied with 
decision: “She is quite as much of a 
beauty, my dear, as these is any need for 
her to be.””’ And the young man, at that 
response, laughed. 

They were speaking of some one who 
had just left the room — Miss Prudence 
Hart, a young person who had entered 
the Verners’ family only two days before, 
to fill the post of companion to Mrs. Ver- 

ner’s only daughter, Mabel. Mabel Ver- 
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ner was nineteen, and was in not very 
robust health. She was a little fanciful 
too, and had of late developed a certain 
fretfulness, with which her mother, who 
was an active and cheerful woman, had 
not much sympathy. 

“ The child tries me exceedingly,” she 
had often said to her husband. “She 
has everything to make her happy, and 
yet she is nothappy. I wonder,” she had 
suggested one day, lately, “ how it would 
answer to give her some companion of 
her own age?” 

“ What, another girl?” asked Mr. Ver- 
ner. “ Well, that is not a bad idea.” 

“T have had it in my mind for some 
time,” continued Mrs. Verner thought- 
fully. “The only objection is that there 
might be some difficulty with the boys.” 

“Oh, not the least fear of that!” ex- 
claimed her husband in a tone of amaze- 
ment. “The boys, you may be sure, 
would like it.” 

“T have little doubt that they would 
like it,” Mrs. Verner answered shortly. 
“ What I fear is that they might like it 
too well. If it were not that they are so 
little here i 

“ Ah, yes, that makes all the differ- 
ence,” he assented. 

“If they were living at home I should 
not think of such an arrangement fora 
moment, but seeing how much they are 
away, I am disposed to think that the 
plan might be tried; especially if we 
could find some nice, quiet girl, not very 
good-looking,” said Mrs. Verner. 

And then something of the nature of a 
protest rose to her husband’s lips; but, 
on reflection, he did not utter it. 

Soon after this, Mrs. Verner, having 
consulted with her daughter, and received 
Mabel’s assent to her scheme, began to 
make known amongst her atquaintances 
that she wished to receive into her house 
some young person of a modest and staid 
demeanor, in consequence of which nu- 
merous young persons were proposed to 
her, and from amongst these various can- 
didates she finally selected oneewho 
seemed in a happy degree to combine the 
several qualifications that she most de- 
sired to secure. For, by the lady who 
recommended her, Prudence Hart was 
certified to be cheerful, clever, domestic, 
of a sweet temper, and with regard to 
propriety and modesty of deportment, all 
that the most anxious mother could de- 
mand. 

And then, to sum up all, she was not 
handsome. Mrs. Verner saw her with 
her own eyes, and could testify to the 
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fact. “A pleasant face: yes, I should 
call it decidedly pleasant, healthy and 
fresh, but with no pretensions to good 
looks,” she stated with decision to her 
husband, speaking of Miss Hart before 
the young lady took up her abode with 
them. “A nice, plain, retiring, Jady-like 
looking girl —just the sort of person I 
had in my mind. Mrs. Prescott speaks 
of herin the warmest way. She says we 
shall find she will be a comfort to us all.” 

“ Well, that is, I suppose, assuming we 
shall be in need of comfort?” suggested 
Mr. Verner: but his wife did not respond 
to this uncalled-for remark. 

It was turning dark ona spring even- 
ing when the fly, that had brought Miss 
Hart and her luggage from the station, 
drew up before Mrs. Verner’s hall door. 

“Will you take my two portmanteaus 
in, if you please? The fare is three-and- 
sixpence,” said the young lady, and paid 
the money and entered the house. 

The next moment she saw Mabel com- 
ing across the hall to meet her, and she 
put out her hand with a little smile. 

“How do you do?” Mabel said. “1 
am afraid you are cold. We had hoped 
you would come by an earlier train, you 

now.” 

“This has been a very nice train,” an- 
swered Prudence, “and I like arriving at 
places in the evening.” 

And then Mabel took her to her moth- 
er, who was waiting to receive her in the 
drawing-room. 

Miss Hart was a young woman of ap- 
parently two or three and twenty, with a 
placid, rounded face, and glossy hair, di- 
vided in the middle, and put smoothly 
back from a broad, low forehead. The 
forehead and head were good, and the 
eyes fairly handsome, but the rest of the 
features were homely enough. 

“T call her plain, decidedly,” Mabel 
said, after she had been in her company 
for an hour. 

“Yes, my dear,” replied her mother, 
“T told you she was plain; but I don’t 
conséder that that is any drawback.” 

And then Mabel said, “ Perhaps not,” 
but thought at the same time in her heart 
that it was a drawback, for Mabel was 

retty herself, and cared enough for her 
eauty to fancy that life would not be 
worth much without it. 

The day after Miss Hart’s arrival the 
girls spent a good deal of time together, 
and Mabel found her new companion 
pleasantenough. “She talks a good deal 
when she is alone with me,” she told her 
mother, “and she can be amusing too. I 





rather like her. I dare say you know, 
she feels less shy with me than she does 
with papa and you.” 

“Very probably,” answered Mrs. Ver- 
ner suavely. “That is only natural.” 
And she went presently to her desk, and 
wrote a grateful note to Mrs. Prescott, 
telling her that Miss Hart had arrived, 
and that so far she gave entire satisfac- 
tion. 

“ And certainly I have every reason as 
yet to be pleased with the result of our 
experiment,” she said complacently to her 
husband at night. 

To which Mr. Verner replied, “ H’m — 
she is an odd littie person. She won’t 
contribute very much, I suspect, to the 
general liveliness of the house.” 

* She will contribute probably quite as 
much to it as it is at all desirable she 
should do,” replied Mrs. Verner with em- 
phasis. ‘A prominent, showy sort of girl 
would not, I consider, have been at all the 
kind of person to suit us.” 

“Well no—no, I dare say not,” as- 
sented Mr. Verner. “I only meant to 
say that she was not particularly attrac- 
tive.” 

“ And is there any necessity,” inquired 
his wife, “ why she shoudd be particularly 
attractive? It seems to me that there is 
every reason, on the contrary, why she 
should be rather the reverse. There is 
Keith, remember, coming out to-morrow 
night ——” 

“Well, my dear, you need give yourself 
no concern about Keith. He won’t be 
smitten with her,” replied Mr. Verner, and 
went his way laughing. 

And in fact, when Keith Verner came 
out the following evening, he was cer- 
tainly zo¢ smitten with her. 

Keith was the eldest of Mr. Verner’s 
two sons; the other was named Godfrey, 
and they were both at this time walking 
the hospitals in London. But though 
they lived in London, they came down 
nearly always once a week to their father’s 
house at Tunbridge Wells, and some- 
times even more frequently. 

On this occasion Keith had come out 
by himself, and before he took his leave 
next morning he said to his sister Mabel, 
* ] don’t think much of your new friend.” 

“I believe she returns the compliment,” 
replied Mabel, “for, to judge by what she 
has said, I should not imagine that she 
thought much of you.” 

“What do you mean that she has 
said?” inquired Keith, pricking up his 
ears at this, and rather taken aback, for 
the young man set some store on himself. 
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' And then Mabel laughed, and informed 
him by degrees that Miss Hart had asked 
if he was not conceited, and rather idle, 
and had also implied a suspicion in re- 
gard to the depth of his acquirements — 
which, with sisterly frankness, Mabel re- 
marked that she did not consider ill- 
founded by any means. 

“Well, upon my word!” exclaimed 
Keith, with what was perhaps, in the cir- 
cumstances, not unnatural warmth. 

“Oh, she is very acute,” said Mabel. 
* You would not think it, but she notices a 
good many things.” 

“And apparently she imagines a good 
many more,” retorted Keith: and then, 
having no more time to spare, he curtly 
bade good-bye to his sister, and hurried to 
his train. But as he walked hastily 
down the road he did not forget Miss 
Hart. “ Theimpertinent little minx!” he 
said to himself. “That is the worst of 
these half-bred people ; they mistake flip- 
pancy for wit; and, now that Mabel has 
got it into her head that this girl is clever, 

foresee there will be no end to the way 
in which she will encourage her. But 
wait till I see heragain!” And with this 
yague menace, which conveyed a certain 
sense of satisfaction to him, Keith bent 
his steps back to town. 

A couple of days afterwards, at the end 
of the week, the two brothers came down 
to Tunbridge Wells together. 

“T don’t think much of that girl my 
mother has brought into the house,” 
Keith had already said to Godfrey. “I 
don’t know how others may feel, but to 
me she seems no lady.” 

“Well, half the governesses going are 
not ladies, you know,” returned Godfrey. 
“ This girl is nota governess exactly, I 
suppose ; but it’s all one.” 

“I think they should have been more 
particular in their choice,” said Keith. 
“ There are plenty of nice girls they might 
have got. Miss Hart, to begin with, is as 
ugly as sin.” 

“That is a bad business anyway,” re- 
plied Godfrey. 

And, impressed by this fact, when Sat- 
urday came he went down to his father’s, 
not expecting to experience much delight 
from his introduction to his sister’s 
friend. 

But Keith, on his part, felt a decided 
curiosity to see the young lady again. It 
had become quite clear to his mind that 
a girl who was capable of speaking about 
him to Mabel in the way in which Mabel 
had asserted she had spoken, was a girl 
who required to be taken down, and he 
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was eager, with the natural eagerness of 
a virtuous mind, to set himself about 
this necessary work. So he began by 
greeting her when they met in the most 
chilling way, and then kept his attention 
on the alert, that he might he ready, 
whenever the first opportunity offered, to 
put her down as she deserved. 

But the hours passed, and Miss Hart 
was so quiet that the opportunity for 
which he watched was slow tocome. She 
sat at the dinner table, and in the draw- 
ing-room, the most unobtrusive of wom- 
en, hardly speaking unless she was ad- 
dressed, and speaking then only in the 
most modest way. She was bright and 
alert, but her alertness showed itself in 
acts, not words ; she was quick to perform 
little services, to bring a footstool to his 
mother’s feet, to place his father’s news- 
paper beside him, to play Mabel’s accom- 
paniments when she sang, and set in or- 
der the things Mabel left awry; but all 
this was done in the quietest way, and 
accompanied for the most part only by 
little deprecating, inquiring, grateful, or 
kindly smiles, that it would have been 
next to impossible for any one to take 
offence at. 

“She seems to get on very well with 
them all, certainly,” Keith thought to him- 
self, “and to be very amiable and well- 
meaning. If it were not that Mabel is a 
girl who tells the truth . 

But then Mabel essentially was a girl 
who told the truth, and so Keith was per-- 
plexed. 

Late in the evening he came suddenly 
on Miss Hart standing alone out of doors: 
by the verandah, looking at the stars. 
This seemed to him odd, for he was not 
romantic, and never went star-gazing him- 
self; in fact, her occupation appeared to 
him so queer a one that he peeped at her 
inquiringly when he came upon her in the 
dark, and said, “ Hallo!” He had come 
out to smoke a cigar, and was not think- 
ing of the stars. 

“Why —I say, aren’t you cold here?” 
he exclaimed next moment. 

“Cold in this sweet air?” she asked. 
She looked at him and laughed. “1 have 
been fainting indoors with your closed 
windows all night.” 

“Well, you have not looked like it 
then,” he replied bluntly. 

“ You are saying that at hazard. You 
don’t know how I have looked,” the young 
lady rejoined. 

“Why should I not know? Do you 
think I have not eyes?” he asked. 

And then she laughed again, very softly 
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and with a peculiar tone, and made no 
other response. 

She was rather a small woman, with a 
firm rounded figure, not sylph-like, but 
pretty in its way, and she dressed well. 
She had been standing in the shadow 
when he first spoke to her, but she came 
out a step or two beyond the verandah 
after his last question, and, as the night 
was not a dark one, he could see some- 
thing of her face then. 

He waited for a few moments after she 
had laughed, looking at her as he waited 
with some attention, and then, — 

“T don’t see the fun,” he abruptly said. 

“ Very likely not,” she answered. “1 
did not expect that you would.” 

“Well, upon my word!” said Keith. 

Perhaps, as Prudence Hart had chosen 
to say, Keith Verner was conceited, but 
there were enough good qualities in him, 
in spite of his conceit, to make him lik- 
able. He was tall and well-looking; he 
was in general kindly and pleasant. It 
was, to tell the truth, something rather 
new to him to find himself snubbed, and, 
above all, it was new to find himself 
snubbed by a girl whose natural attitude 
towards him ought, as he considered, to 
be one of deference and respect. He 
looked at her for a moment, and then he 
made up his mind that the thing must be 
put a stop to. She mistook her place. 
He was a gentleman, as he was abun- 
dantly aware, and she was — not quite a 
lady : he must therefore give a lesson to 
her. 

So he let the better part of a minute 
pass, and then, having taken that time to 
arrange his words, he delivered himself 
of a grave and, as he flattered himself, a 
rather dignified speech. 

“I don’t know from what you draw 
your conclusions, Miss Hart,” he said, 
“but, seeing that you have only been 
acquainted with me for a very short time, 
will you allow me to say that I think you 
assume in yourself a power of judging me 
that I am obliged to request the liberty to 
dispute?” 

“What makes you suppose that I as- 
sume any power of judging you?” she 
replied to this address, composedly, but 
bringing her eyes as she spoke with rather 
a sudden movement down to his face from 
the stars. 

“You did it just now,” he said quickly ; 
and then he added, not perhaps quite 
wisely, “and you have done it before.” 

“Indeed?” she returned inquiringly. 

A think you can hardly deny it?” he 
said. 
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“Tf you will tell me to what you refer” 


—she spoke quite pleasantly — “then 


perhaps I shall be able to understand 
you. 

“T refer to the opinion which you did 
me the honor to express about me to my 
sister a few days ago.” 

“ And which she has repeated to you?” 

“Yes, she has repeated it to me.” 

“ As she has also to me repeated yours 
about myself. 
happy to be able to meet your charge with 
a counter-charge.” And then Miss Hart 
softly chafed her hands, and laughed in 
his face. 

Keith, who did not relish being made 
ridiculous, felt very hot while Miss Hart’s 
mocking little laugh rang on the air, and 
if he could have said something to silence 
her he would unquestionably have said it 
with a will; but sharp-edged words, un- 
happily, will not always come at need, and 
so in the sudden pause while he remained 
discomfited, Miss Hart first amused her- 
self with her mocking laughter, and then, 
being for her own part quite cool and 
mistress of herself, proceeded quietly to 
make another speech. 

‘1 always find that it is wisest to have 
very clean hands before I indulge in ac- 
cusations,” she said. “ But perhaps, Mr. 
Keith, you are too young to have learnt 
that lesson yet? If so, you ought to be 
grateful to me for teaching it to you. 
And now I will go in, and leave you to 
smoke your cigar in peace.” 

And she went accordingly, quite un- 
moved by the clumsy, “Oh come! I say!” 
which were the only ejaculations that the 
exigency of the moment had power to 
force from Keith’s unready lips. 

He said to himself presently. “I'll be 
even with her yet!” But for the re- 
mainder of this evening, at any rate, she 
gave him no chance of being even with 
her. When he saw her next, she was 
kneeling at his mother’s feet, picking up 
a stitch that Mrs. Verner had dropped in 
her knitting, with such an expression of 
sweet absorption in her face that she 
looked an incarnation of all the domestic 
virtues, and never until she bade him 
good-night, either purposely or by acci- 
dent, did she allow herself to come within 
speaking distance of him again. 

He, on his part, however, was pursued 
a good deal by the thought of her, and 
found himself watching her almost against 
his will. Also, which was curious, when 
Mabel spoke to him next about Miss 
Hart, as she did upon the following morn- 
ing, expatiating on her character with 
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much frankness as she walked by his side 
to church, he made no return of confi- 
dences, and Mabel remained in complete 
ignorance of the little paSsage at arms 
that he and Prudence had had together 
the previous night. In fact, he made no 
mention at all of that encounter in the 
garden. 

“You have seen so little of her yet,” 
Mabel said to him; “but in spite of her 
plainness, I do really think you will like 
her in time, for I am sure she is clever. 
You have no idea how observant she is! 
I am afraid to tell mamma, for I am not 
sure if she would like it; but she is such 
a mimic that she sometimes makes me 
die of laughing. It is a pity that she is 
not prettier, is it not? I think sometimes 
that if she were nice-looking she might 
be very effective. You consider her quite 
plain, I suppose?” said Mabel, looking 
up inquiringly to Keith’s face, and per- 
haps not longing very ardently to hear her 
suggestion disallowed. 

But Keith hesitated a little. 

“ Oh, well, 1 don’t know. I thought 
her plain at first,” he said. ‘“ But she has 
got good points, you know.” 

“ She has good eyes,” said Mabel dubi- 
ously. 

“Yes, and she knows it,” exclaimed 
Keith, with enough fervor to make Mabel 
open her own fine orbs. 

“ What makes you think that?” she 
asked rather quickly. 

“Oh, I meant nothing. I thought she 
played them off a little — that is all,” he 
said. 

“ You don’t mean in a coquettish way ? ” 
asked Mabel severely. “If you think 
that, you are wrong altogether. Oh no,” 
and she shook her head with decision; 
“she is no coquette. She does not care 
about men a bit.” 

“Has she told you so?” asked Keith 
bluntly. 

“Yes, of course she has,’ said Mabel. 
“ But I should know it even without her 
saying anything. She is always laughing 
at them. She does not care in the least 
about getting married. Perhaps, to be 
sure,” added Miss Verner refiectively, 
“that may be partly because she does 
not think she is likely to have any lov- 
ers.” 

Keith did not have any talk with Miss 
Hart during the morning of this day, but 
rather late in the afternoon, as he hap- 
pened at one time to be crossing the hall, 
he heard a sound of singing coming from 
the drawing-room, and, putting his head 
cautiously in at the half-open door, he 
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perceived Prudence’s small figure seated 
on the music-stool. On which he debated 
with himself for two or three moments, 
and at the end of that time entered, and 
listened till the song ceased. 

He had come in, as he thought, in the 
most noiseless way, but yet the young 
lady, by the time her performance ended, 
seemed to be quite conscious of his pres- 
ence, for, without turning her head, she 
said, as she struck the final chord, — 

“That is Handel. But I don’t sing 
well. You ought not to listen to me.” 

“Then you should not sing in a room 
with the door open,” he replied. 

“T Jeft the door open in order to keep 
people away,” she said. 

“ Well, you see,” he answered, “it has 
had the opposite effect.” And then, as 
he moved alittle nearer to her, he laughed, 
and added, “ Which perhaps does not 
surprise you very much.” 

But if he had had any hope that this re- 
tort would embarrass her, he was disap- 
pointed. She merely looked at him for a 
moment with, apparently, an entire want 
of comprehension in her eyes, and then, 
vouchsafing no reply, rose up and began 
to survey her hands. 

“TI shall never play well. I can’t, you 
see,” she said. “ They are too small.” 

“They are very small, certainly,” he 
answered. And then he looked at them 
too. ‘Very small, and — very pretty.” 

“They are like my mother’s,” she said 
pensively. 

“ Have you got a mother?” he asked. 

She shook her head and sighed. 

“Oh, no; I was unhappy enough to 
lose her long ago,” she replied. “She 
died when I was quite a child. And I 
have lost my father too. I am both fa- 
therless and motherless.” 

“Oh dear,” exclaimed Keith sympa- 
thetically. 

He did really for the moment feel sorry 
for her. It was so clear that she needed 
somebody to look after her, he thought. 

She had folded her hands and was 
standing gazing thoughtfully on the 
ground. They were both silent for a few 
moments, during which he occupied him- 
self in regarding her, and then, beginning 
to find the silence a little awkward, — 

“ Well, I hope you will be comfortable 
here,” he said, abruptly and good-na- 
turedly. “It won't be my mother’s fault, 
I think, if you don’t soon feel at home.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t think it will; I believe 
that thoroughly,” she replied with ear- 
nestness. “ Your family have been very 
kind to me, Mr. Keith. Your mother, and 
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re father, and Mabel have all been 
<indness itself. Even your brother God- 
frey was good enough to talk to me for a 
—" of an hour last night quite affa- 

a Keith’s blood mounted to his 
face. If the soft little fingers had slapped 
his cheek he could hardly have felt more 
hot. 

“ Now—I say!” he broke out, stam- 
mering, “upon my word that’s too bad! 
And so you mean to say that 7 am the 
only one—that / treat you differently 
from all the rest?” 

“Oh no—I am saying nothing about 
you at all,” she replied, lifting up her eyes 
suddenly with a smile in them that seemed 
to him as cold as a steel blade. “That 
would be a piece of presumption, after 
your rebuke last night, that I should be 
sorry to be guilty of.” 

“Miss Hart, you are an awfully sarcas- 
tic woman!” he exclaimed. ‘“ How is 
one ever to know how to have you? To 
say such a thing as that to a fellow is 
enough to knock him down.” 

“There is not the least fear of your 
being knocked down,” she replied, with a 
little sudden, scornful laugh. ‘Some 
people’s words, I dare say, might have an 
effect of that kind upon you, but not 
mine.” 

But all at once, as she made this an- 
swer, she smiled, and the smile had a 
curious, unexpected sweetness in it that 
struck the young man with surprise. For 
a moment, the face that he had been call- 
ing plain looked, to his eyes, almost beau- 
tiful. And then, before he had more than 
half recovered from this first change in 
her, there came a second, which com- 
pleted his amazement. 

“You seem to look upon me as a very 
designing person,” she said abruptly, 
with her eyes, full of their new expres- 
sion, fixed on his face, “and instead of 
that I am only a lonely girl, who has been 
left to herself a great deal, and who has 
no home except what your people give 
me, and no friends except ” And 
then she stopped, and the pause and the 
unfinished sentence were very eloquent. 
But before he could reply she had sud- 
denly passed by him, and slipped through 
the open French window, and was lost to 
view. 

After this Keith spent a quiet evening. 
The girls went to church again, but he 
did not go any more to church. They 
did not, however, lack an attendant on 
their way back, for Godfrey, when service 
was over, appeared at the church door, 
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and escorted them home. “I thought 
you were going over to Mr. Marshall’s, 
Godfrey?” Mabel said to him, when he 
met them, but the young man only laughed, 
and answered that he had changed his 
mind. And then he set himself at Pru- 
dence’s side, and talked to her, and Ma- 
bel took her walk home, listening, and 
perhaps in some surprise. 

The next morning, as the two young 
men went back to town, Godfrey said ab- 
ruptly to his brother, with a laugh, — 

“ Well, I think my mother has caught a 
Tartar. Of all the uncompromising flirts 
I ever came across, I have never known 
one to beat that girl!” 

“Oh — what — you think that too, do 
you?” said Keith. “ Why? has she been 
talking to you?” 

“Talking to me! I should just think 
she had,” answered Godfrey. 

“But I don’t know when you were to- 
gether,” said Keith quickly. “I never 
saw you with her.” 

“What does that prove? I never saw 
you with her,” retorted Godfrey. 

And then Keith, knowing that undoubt- 
edly, as far as he was concerned, that fact 
proved nothing, held his peace. 

“1 think certainly she is a flirt,” he 
agreed, after a few moments’ silence; 
“and it is a pity, for the others don’t 
seem to have a notion of it.” 

“ Well, it will do them no harm not to 
know. Don’t you say anything to them,” 
exclaimed Godfrey, “for she is splendid 
fun. What a pretty little minx she is, 
too! I thought with you at first that she 
was plain, but, by Jove, she knows how 
to make the most of herself.” 

“She is a very odd girl,” said Keith 
gravely. “Iam afraid she is not a very 
good companion for Mabel.” 

““Oh, Mabel can take care of herself,” 
answered the younger brother carelessly. 
“ Besides, she wants shaking up, and 
Miss Hart is just the sort of person to 
give hera fillip. There is no real harm 
in her —at least, I don’t think there is. 
She is a thorough-paced flirt, that’s all.” 

“ Well, but that is bad enough, I sup- 
pose,” said Keith. 

Keith was a little uneasy as he went to 
his work that day. He had a strong sus- 
picion that he ought to give his mother 
some hint of the special proclivities that 
he and Godfrey had discovered in Miss 
Hart, and yet he could not bear to hurt 
the girl by doing it. Mrs. Verner would 
have her out of the house at once if she 
knew, he thought. And then he remem- 
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she had no other home than this one, and 
how she had looked when she had said 
that she was lonely and friendless, and he 
felt that he could not do it. ; 

So he made up his mind that he would 
say nothing, and that till the end of the 
week, at any rate, he would put the mat- 
ter out of his thoughts; and accordingly, 
to the best of his power, he did this; but 
yet before the week ended he found him- 
self becoming very curious to learn how 
she would conduct herself to him when 
he saw her next. 

With a certain undeniable interest he 
waited for Saturday to come, and to tell 
the truth, when it arrived, and when, as 
he entered in at the gate of his father’s 
house, he recognized at some fifty paces 
from him a small grey figure flitting 
amongst the trees, the first impulse un- 
questionably was to bend his steps in its 
direction, for the small grey figure was 
Miss Prudence Hart taking solitary exer- 
cise in the sunny afternoon. But, after a 
little pause, he continued his straight 
walk to the house. Godfrey, in his place, 
would have done differently; but Keith 
had scruples that were ignored by his 
younger brother. 

Though he had scruples, however, about 
showing ardor in seeking Miss Hart’s 
society, it was by no means his intention 
to exclude himself from any future inter- 
course with that young lady. On the 
contrary, he had by this time assured 
himself that it was his duty, in a quiet 
way, to learn what more of her he could, 
in order to place himself in a position to 
give such advice concerning her (suppos- 
ing that advice were necessary) as ought 
to be looked for from an elder son and 
brother. Without further loss of time, 
therefore, he set himself about this vir- 
tuous work, and continued it with lauda- 
ble perseverance through week after week 
of the advancing spring and early sum- 
mer, for it proved to be an undertaking of 
an arduous sort, requiring (or, at least, so 
he thought) much time for its due carry- 
ing out. 

As these weeks went on, Prudence 
showed herself to him in various moods. 
He saw a good deal of her, and she was 
sometimes (though not often) silent and 
demure; she was generally irritating and 
more or less mocking; she was occasion- 
ally gentle and womanly; and in all her 
moods, except perhaps the first, she got 
the better of him. They had many en- 
counters together, and she beat him in 
every one of them. She was ten times 
cleverer than he was — ten times readier 
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—ten times more daring. And he said 
to himself again and again: “She is not 
the kind of woman they think she is; she 
is not such a girl as it can do Mabel any 
good to be intimate with; if my mother 
knew her as I do she would not let her 
stay in the house;” and yet, though he 
knew all this, he presently lost the power 
of opening his’ lips to make the others 
know it; for before he had been ac- 
quainted with Miss Prudence for a couple 
of months, the poor young fellow was in 
love with her. 

She had got him in the toils before he 
had even begun to suspect his danger. 
Pretty soon indeed he began to be con- 
scious that she was acquiring a certain 
power over him. He knew that she was 
flirting with him, but he could not help 
offering himself to be flirted with; she 
drew him to her by an attraction that he 
did not understand, but which he hardly 
tried to resist; he thought he was study- 
ing her, not suspecting that while he was 
at his clumsy labors she had learnt Aim 
out and out, and could see through him as 
through a glass window. 

After a very short time had passed, he 
began to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity he could find for being with her, 
and he was uncomfortably conscious that 
he seized these opportunities as secretly 
as he could, and almost conscious (un- 
comfortably too) that she perfectly under- 
stood his method of procedure, and en- 
tirely sympathized with it. 

“You never talk to me before other 
people,” he said to her once, only half 
displeased at the demure manner that she 
always adopted towards him in public, 
and yet, for conscience’ sake, half trou- 
bled at it: but, when he made this accusa- 
tion, she gave a little laugh, and — 

“ Well — shall we have our next con- 
versation before them all?” she answered 
instantly. “JZ am quite willing, on my 
side. Suppose we come to the drawing- 
room now, and let your mother have the 
pleasure of hearing you reproach me for 
my silence — and my other faults.” 

“ You always get the better of me,” he 
replied. “If I ever venture to blame you 
for anything you always turn the tables 
on me.” 

“And what else would you have me 
do?” she asked. “Do you think I am 
fond of being found fault with ?—and 
what are you to me that I should take 
fault-finding from you?” 

And then the color came to his face, 
and that last question of hers touched 
him enough to make his speech fail him. 
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For he had begun by this time (or per- 
haps had more than begun) to feel a cer- 
tain secret consciousness that he should 
like to be something to her: he believed 
indeed still that there could be nothing 
_ serious between them, but he had thought 

often that he should like to move her to at 
least a spark of feeling, to awake some- 
thing different from this mocking and 
challenging spirit in her. And the young 
man, who was rapidly growing more in 
earnest than he yet well knew, was begin- 
ning to find that her mocking words had 
—— a keen power to sting and wound 
him. 

In addition to these pains, too, that she 
made him suffer, there was another mat- 
ter that troubled him not a little. He 
was afraid of Godfrey. It was true that 
his brother always spoke of Prudence in 
a slighting way, which she on her side 
returned, and that their intercourse, as 
far as appeared, was a very easy and in- 
different one; but Keith had deep experi- 
ence in his own case that appearances, 
where Miss Hart was concerned, were by 
no means to be received with implicit 
trust, and once or twice at least, if not 
oftener, it seemed to his eyes (which were 
perhaps, however, too jealous to see 
straight) that there was more between 
them than either of them was disposed to 
confess. 

Once he thought this so strongly, that 
he even charged her with trying to make 
his brother care for her; a bold thing to 
do, and a very unwise one as well, for, as 
may be supposed, she rose to the occa- 
sion, and routed him with humiliation. 

“ 7 trouble myself about your brother !” 
she exclaimed, drawing herself up to her 
utmost height (she was not a tall woman, 
but many a day she made him feel, for all 
his six feet, as if she towered far above 
him). “Do you think I should be likely 
to try to get a boy like that to care for 
me, when I would not move hand or foot 
to entice any man alive?” 

And her scorn was so superb that, car- 
ried away by it entirely for the moment, 
he almost humbled himself in the dust 
before her to entreat her pardon. So, 
growing always more and more tender 
over her, and more enthralled by her, 
Keith came and went during these spring 
and summer months — not a very happy 
man, for neither Prudence nor his con- 
science gave him an easy time of it, but 
yet loving the chains he had bound him- 
self with too well even to wish to break 
them. 

It was not until August had come that, 





in plain words, he disclosed the state of 
his feelings to Miss Hart. Long before 
that time she had, of course, been per- 
rectly aware of how matters stood with 
him, for both her natural gifts and her 
large experiences made = want of com- 
prehension on such a subject quite im- 
possible to her; but it was only on this 
August day that the words, which a score 
of times had been very near the young 
man’s lips, finally crossed them and got 
spoken. 

It was a Sunday, and they had met early 
in the morning in the garden —as, to tell 
the truth, by a sort of tacit arrangement, 
they had done more than once or twice 
before — he coming out an hour or so be- 
fore breakfast intentionally to find her, 
and she demurely permitting herself to be 
found. On this special day he came in 
search of her while the heads of most of 
the rest of the household were still at 
peace upon their pillows, and discovered 
her soon in a distant part of the garden, 
pacing up and down one of the gravel 
paths, in apparently a very thoughtful 
mood. 

“I hope you have not been here long,” 
he said cheerfully, when he lighted on 
her. 

“I have been here for some time,” she 
answered coldly. 

“Oh, by Jove! —am I late then?” ex- 
claimed the young man in a grieved tone, 
and he looked at his watch; but as he 
read it his face brightened again. “No; 
it is not half past seven yet. It is you 
who are too early,” he said. 

“ Too early for what?” she inquired ; 
and then she looked at him with a look 
that made him ready to sink into his 
boots, and “ If you think I only come out 
here to enjoy the pleasure of your com- 
pany, Mr. Keith, you are under a curious 
delusion,” she haughtily said. 

Upon which he felt so confounded that 
he held his peace, for (as he had taken it 
hitherto) he had not had a doubt that it 
was for that reason that Miss Hart, on 
these Sunday mornings, had been in the 
habit of shortening her repose. 

However, when she rebuked his pre- 
sumptuous assumption with such sever- 
ity, he submitted to the rebuke for a few 
moments in silence, and then merely an- 
swered, — 

“Well, it is for yous company that 
come, any way.” 

“That is a very different thing,” she 
said. 

“IT suppose it is,” he assented, a little 
ruefully. “ But, I say,” he remonstrated, 
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after another little pause, “I think you're 
awfully hard upon a fellow. If you don’t 
consider that you may give one a little 
encouragement after all this time — by 
Jove!”—and then his eloquence failed 
him. 

“T don’t see why I need give you any 
encouragement,” she said deliberately. 
“I don’t see why any man needs encour- 
agement. You are all alike, every one of 
you. You think a woman ought to be 
grateful, and to make a curtsey to you for 
every civil word you speak to her; but I 
think differently. From me, I beg to tell 
you, Mr. Keith, you will get neither curt- 
seys nor gratitude.” 

“ Well, I am sure I don’t expect them,” 
replied Keith, rather indignantly; and 
then he walked on with his heart pretty 
hot within him. 

She had a light summer mantle over 
her shoulders, and she folded her arms 
and wrapped it round her, as if it had 
been \a martial cloak. The movement 
almost seemed as if it were made to show 
her lover how self-contained and indepen- 
dent of him she was. And so he inter- 
preted it, as he watched her askance, with 
his heart full of honest love for her, and 
yet torn with a good many conflicting 
thoughts. 

Did she not care at all for him? the 
poor lad was asking himself. She was far 
more than a match for him—he knew 
that; but yet he remembered words and 
looks that she had given to him, he re- 
membered (they were rarely enough, in- 
deed, out of his thoughts) two or three 
tender passages that had passed between 
them, and he could not believe that her 
indifference was not assumed. He let a 
minute pass in silence, and then he spoke 
to her again. 

“I don’t know why you come down 
upon me so this morning,” he said. 
“What have I done? I am sure you 
ought to befriends with me. If you knew 
how I felt to you, you would see quickly 
enough how little /, at any rate, deserved 
to have you say such things.” 

“ And why you less than anybody else ? 
You are like other people, I suppose,” she 
answered indifferently. 

*“ But all people are not alike,” he re- 
monstrated. “ Why, it is absurd to talk 
like that. Do you think all women are 
like yourself? ” 

“If they had my spirit they would be 
like me in one respect,” she said. 

“ That is, in scorning me and all my 
sex, | suppose?” he suggested after a 
moment’s silence. 
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“In holding their proper place, and not 
letting you or any of your sex trample 
upon them,” sbe retorted. 

Upon which Keith said nothing. The 
implied suggestion that Ae was trampling 
upon Her struck him as something so 
wildly wide of the truth, that no ejacula- 
tion appeared adequate to express his 
amazement. 

They walked again in silence for an- 
other minute or so after this. She puz- 
zled him very much: she troubled him 
and gave him many pangs. But yet he 
felt unutterably tender to her, and he 
longed intensely to give some expression 
to his tenderness. More than once be- 
fore now he had been very near declaring 
his love for her, but some lingering sense 
of prudence, some lingering sense of 
doubt, had kept him silent. But now the 
moment had come when it seemed to 
him that he could not bear to be silent 
any more. 

“ Well, I ought almost to be afraid, I 
suppose, to say anything more to you,” he 
abruptly began, with his heart beating 
fast, after the pause had lasted for a little 
while ; “and I should be, I fancy, if my 
conscience were not as clear towards you 
as it is. But you know pretty well how 
things are with me, Prudence — I never 
wanted you or any other woman to knock 
under to me, but you know I love you 
with all my heart, and if you can only like 
me enough to wait for me till I have got 
a home to offer you, I— I think I shall 
be the happiest fellow living,” said the 
poor boy, with rather a break in his voice 
at the last words. 

It was an honest declaration, and no 
woman need have been ashamed to be 
touched by it; but Miss Prudence Hart 
had proved her right to the name she bore 
on a good many occasions already in her 
life, and though Keith was trembling as 
he finished speaking, the healthy color in 
her cheeks hardly either deepened or de- 
clined, and she paced on steadily for a 
dozen steps or more after he had ented 
his speech, thoughtfully, to all appearance, 
revolving the proposal he had made. She 
was as cool as a melon, too, when, after 
that pause, she opened her lips. 

“ And what would all your people say 
to you, do you think, supposing I agreed 
to this arrangement?” she composedly 
asked, and she turned to him and looked 
him straight in the face. “As things 
stand at this moment, they are not — ex- 
actly prepared to hear of it, perhaps?” 

The poor young man was gifted with 
only so small and ordinary an amount of 
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self-control that, at this inquiry, he col- 
ored to the roots of his hair. 

“They may not be prepared for it, but 
—but I should tell them at once, of 
course,” he said. 

“ And they would no doubt be highly 
gratified by the intelligence?” replied 
Miss Hart suavely. 

And then she looked at him again as 
she might have looked at a beetle through 
which she had just stuck a pin, and the 
next moment gave a curious and, per- 
haps, not a very pleasant langh. 

He was trying to find some answer to 
make to her sarcasm, and had uttered two 
or three words, when she interrupted him, 
not without a good deal of dignity: she 

_was so entirely mistress of herself that it 
was quite easy for her to be dignified, 
whereas even self-possession for him was 
clearly, for the moment, a thing not to be 
attained. 

“Mr. Keith, I am not quite so simple 
as not to know how the matter stands,” 
she said. “ Before you compromise your- 
self any further, take back your proposal. 
You have meant it kindly, perhaps, but 
you have forgotten, I think, to take into 
account that I am likely to be a little too 
proud to accept it. If you want me to 
thank you, I thank you, and — decline 
your offer. And now,” she said com- 
posedly, “let us never speak about this 
again.” 

But, of course, he began to speak about 
it again instantly: he might have hesi- 
tated before he opened his lips at all, 
knowing how much reason there was for 
hesitation; but, after he had once parted 
from his discretion, it was not likely that 
an admonition from her would keep. him 
silent. So he pleaded his cause with all 
the ardor and the earnestness he could 
call to his aid, and she walked placidly 
by his side and listened to him, finding 
the occupation, perhaps, not unpleasant. 

“If it is only that you mind what the 
rest may say, you ought not to give me up 
for that,” the young man eagerly argued. 
“ And you are not going to tell me, Pru- 
dence, that you don’t care at all for me? 
You have as good as said you liked me 
before now. I don’tthink that you would 
have let things go as far as they have — 
that you would have let me get so fond of 
you as you know I have been getting — if 
you had not meant to give something back 
to me at last.” 

“You forget, Mr. Keith, that people are 
sometimes a little weak,” replied Miss 
Hart to this appeal ; and then, at last, she 
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“7 was very weak if I ever said I liked 
rou.”? 

“ But unless it had been true you would 
not have said it at all!” exclaimed Keith 
triumphantly ; “and the truth of it is all 
I want you to allow. If you let me know 
that you like me, you can’t imagine,” 
cried the young man, “that I am going to 
give you up. Prudence, do you like me?” 
And with the last words, which came 
from his lips with a tremulous tenderness, 
he ventured to touch her hand, and after 
a moment, even to take it in his own. 

She submitted to this movement for a 
few seconds, but after that space of time 
she gave a little, just audible sigh, and 
drew herself away from him. 

“This is very foolish,” she said ab- 
ruptly. 

“Foolish, do you call it!” ejaculated 
Keith, with all his face on fire. “It 
seems to me like —like standing on the 
threshold of some new world.” 

“ Well, and may not the threshold of a 
new world be a very risky place to stand 
on?” inquired Miss Hart. “I ama cow- 
ard, you see, Mr. Keith, and I am afraid 
of the unknown. Come, I repeat it is 
all foolish. Let us forget this last half- 
hour.” 

“ How can you tell me to do that, as if 
you believed that it was possible?” the 
young man broke out passionately. 

“You have been very unwise,” said 
Miss Hart reprovingly. 

“T have to learn that yet,” he replied. 
“ Surely, Prudence, I have told you noth- 
ing this morning that you did not know 
before! You allow that, do you not? 
And, dear,” he went on ardently, after a 
moment’s silence, “if you have known 
that indeed, and if you have still gone on 
meeting me, how can I believe that all 
this time you have meant to say no to me 
at last? You cannot have meant it; there 
is so much between no and yes. Give 
me one word of hope, and | will wait — 
you do not know how patiently I will wait 
— for the rest.” 

And then she made no immediate an- 
swer to him; but, after a little pause, she 
finally did give him one word of hope. 

It was a very cool and cautious word, 
but, such as it was, it raised him to the 
seventh heaven. But, as time went on, I 
am afraid the poor lad found that he had 
entered into rather a stormy paradise, and 
that if Miss Hart had disturbed his re- 
pose in the days before he declared him- 
self to be her lover, she racked him with 
almost unbearable torments in these other 
days that came after them. For he soon 
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discovered that his expectation of receiv- 
ing any extended favors from her hands 
after his elevation was a delusion of the 
most absolute kind. She gave him not 
more than she had given him before, but 
less. She treated him with brusquerie, 
with coldness, sometimes even with con- 
tempt: she made him jealous by parading 
her apparent preference of other people 
to himself; and when he reproached her 
with these cruelties she told him coolly 
that she practised them for his own seal, 
that he might learn prudence, and wean 
his affections from her. 

“ For you know you are very foolish to 
care about me,” she often told him de- 
murely. “There are a great many other 
girls that it would be far better for you to 
like.” And she would enumerate these 
maidens sometimes, till she drove him 
wild with impatience. 

“T will marry you, or no other woman 
in this world!” he told her one day, with 
vehemence. And then she laughed, and 
suddenly stopped her teasing talk, and, 
looking in his face with a softer look in 
her eyes than she often let him see, — 

“Well, I don’t think you will ever 
marry me,” she said abruptly; “but, if 
such an unlikely thing should by chance 
happen, I will try not to make you un- 
happy — you good old Keith.” 

And on this —for she gave him few 
such tender speeches — the foolish fellow 
was so moved that, feeling an entire ina- 
bility to express his gratitude in words, 
he fairly went down on his knees before 
her, and kissed the little hands she gave 
up to him, with all kinds of incoherent 
blessings stumbling over one another on 
his lips. 

ye so, with little visible change, things 
went on till the summer had passed its 
height. Long before this, Prudence had 
made herself much at home in the Verner 
family, and had won a high opinion for 
her virtues from Mr. and Mrs. Verner 
alike. From Mabel she had, perhaps, not 
quite won so high an opinion, for Mabel’s 
acquaintance with her being more inti- 
mate, led now and then to certain suspi- 
cions that made that young lady doubtful 
about the innermost character of her new 
friend: yet even Mabel was attracted by 
her too much to be disposed readily to 
think ill of her. “It seems to me that 
she is not quite straightforward,” she had 
said, hesitatingly, once or twice to Keith 
(who, having his own thoughts, too, on 
that point, had not, perhaps, been able to 
do much to allay his sister’s perplexity) ; 
but to her mother she had not said even 
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so much as this. She was a kind-hearted 
girl, and hardly liked to hint at suspicions 
that she could not prove; “for if mamma 
thought there was anything odd about her 
she would never let her stay,” she argued, 
“and it would seem so hard to send her 
away. Besides, 1 may be wrong, and she 
is so nice in many ways, and I don’t be- 
lieve she means any harm. It is only 
that—I think—she does not tell the 
truth,” she would say, a little troubled, 
and yet unable to resolve that, if other 
mol eyes were shut, it was her busi- 
ness to open them. So she kept silent; 
and Prudence went on her way rejoicing. 

But on acertain morning, when autumn 
had begun, and the beech-trees were 
growing red and dropping their leaves 
upon the lawn, the postman brought a 
letter to Miss Hart, from which unex- 
pected results ensued. It was a letter 
addressed in a man’s hand, and when she 
received it at the breakfast table, Pru- 
dence blushed a little, and slipped it into 
her apron pocket unopened, and when the 
meal was ended took her departure from 
the apartment rather hastily: after which 
for a good while nobody saw her any 
more. 

After an hour or two had passed, how- 
ever, Mrs. Verner was seated by herself 
in the dining-room with her desk and her 
account-books before her, when Miss 
Hart’s gentle fingers opened the door, and 
her soft step having brought her to Mrs. 
Verner’s side, down she unexpectedly 
plumped there on the floor, giving the 
elder lady, who was busy with her bills, 
rather a turn. 

“ What’s the matter, my dear?” she 
said quickly, looking round. 

“Oh, dearest Mrs. Verner, nothing is 
the matter,” answered Prudence sweetly. 
She had a pretty color in her cheeks, and 
in her eyes the softest look of modest 
confusion. “Nothing is the matter — 
unless you should be angry; but you 
won’t be that, I think, because I am so 
happy. I have come to tell you first of 
all. Dear Mrs. Verner, I am —I am go- 
ing to be married.” 

** Married, Prudence!” cried Mrs. Ver- 
ner, quite taken aback, for she had thought 
she knew all the girl’s concerns, and had 
calmly come to the conclusion long ago 
that she had never had a lover in her life. 

“Yes. I knew I should surprise you,” 
answered Prudence, softly laughing, “ for 
I never told you, did I? But it has been 
such a long attachment — oh, such a long 
attachment! and—and there were diffi- 
culties ; but he can do what he likes now, 
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and my only trouble, dear Mrs. Verner, 
is that I must leave you all at once. Yes, 
at once, for he is going with his regiment 
to Canada almost immediately, and — and 
there will be so many things to do, you 
know.” 

“But, Prudence, where do you propose 
to go to?” exclaimed the matron, feeling 
almost scandalized at the rapidity with 
which Miss Hart was preparing to trans- 
act the whole affair. ‘You can’t be 
married in a moment, my dear child.” 

“Oh, 10; ‘but -he.asks me to go and 
stay in London with his brother,” ex- 
plained Prudence, with another sweet and 
modest smile. “His brother is married. 
I don’t know his wife, but that doesn’t 
matter, does it? And they have sent an 
invitation to me to go to them, and they 
want to have our wedding from their 
house. Are they not kind? But I think 
everybody is kind. Wherever I go peo- 
ple are so good to me,” said grateful 
Prudence. 

The news was startling; but of course 
the only thing to do was to facilitate Miss 
Hart’s departure. The gentleman who 
was to be her husband had just come into 
a very good fortune, she informed them. 
“T am sure you will be glad to know that 
I shall not be poor,” she told them meek- 
ly; and they were very glad, of course. 
They rejoiced in her happiness altogether 
very heartily. “The only thing we have 
to regret is that we must lose you,” they 
said to her. 

“But you will not lose me forever, I 
hope,” Prudence answered very sweetly 
to this. ‘My George hopes only to be 
abroad for a very few years, and then we 
shall settle in England, and I hope I shall 
see a great deal of you.” 

It had been on a Tuesday morning that 
she had received her letter, and so soon 
as Thursday she took her leave of them. 

“Why, you won’t see the boys again!” 
Mrs. Verner said once to her with a sud- 
den thought: “unless, indeed, they could 
call on you in London to say good-bye?” 

But Miss Hart did not receive this 
proposition very warmly. 

“ Perhaps, as I do not know Mrs. Gar- 
dener yet, it might look like taking rather 
a liberty to ask visitors to her house — 
don’t you think so?” she asked anxiously. 
“And they would hardly care to come 
either, I dare say. Oh no, I think you 
had better say good-bye to them for me. 
Please say good-bye, with my very kind 
remembrances.” 

And so when Thursday came she took 
her departure with smiles and tears. It 





was quite an affecting parting. Mr. and 
Mrs. Verner almost felt as if they were 
separating from a daughter. . They gave 
her a handsome present to help her with 
her trousseau ; they told her to let them 
have frequent news of her. “The boys 
will be so surprised,” Mrs. Verner re- 
peated, an hour before the end came. 
“ ] shall write to Keith this afternoon and 
tell him. They will both be so sorry when 
they hear you are gone.” 

And accordingly, when Prudence was 
fairly launched on her new life, Mrs. 
Verner wrote her note, and Keith got it 
the next morning. He found it on his 
table when he came in to breakfast, and 
he read it in Godfrey’s presence, and as 
he read it he gave a gasp and turned 
deadly pale. 

“IT say, what’s up?” cried his brother 
in surprise; and then without a word 
Keith dashed the letter on the ground, 
and the other picked it up and read it. 

The next moment Godfrey had struck 
his clenched hand on the table with a 
blow that made the cups and saucers ring. 

“ Confound her!” he cried furiously. 

But Keith only looked at him for a mo- 
ment, and then walked blindly out of the 
room. His brother might curse her, but 
he had loved her too well for that. He 
felt as if his life was ended. Through 
the closed doors he heard Godfrey swear- 
ing, and he sat down alone, like a man 
who was stunned. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
LIFE IN OLD FLORENCE. 


FLORENCE was always a gay city, al- 
ways extravagantly fond of the beautiful, 
patronizing the arts as no other city has 
done before or since. Yet the Floren- 
tines in their private life were frugal and 
cautious, essentially mercantile. Their 
private banquets, their marriage feasts, 
had nothing of that display about them 
which we see elsewhere in medizval Italy. 
They could lavish thousands of florins on 
a procession, or on a public banquet to a 
guest, or on a building to be handed down 
to posterity; they were ambitious for 
lasting fame, and few cities of the world 
have achieved their object more fully. 

Their writers despised and scoffed at 
dress, their rulers curtailed dress by 
stringent sumptuary laws, and when any- 
thing extravagant in the way of costume 
did creep in, it was sure to undergo bitter 
sarcasm ; witness Velluti’s opinion on an 
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extensive headgear the ladies had then 
started: “ Monna Diana passed by the 
Rossi palace one day, she was struck on 
the head by a ing stone, but so large 
was her headdress that she scarce felt 
it, and took it for nought but gravel.” * 
Sachetti the novelist, Boccaccio’s precur- 
sor, who strung together endless silly 
little tales, loved to have a laugh at any 
eccentricity in dress: “Sleeves!” he 
says, “they should rather be called sacks. 
Can any lady take up a glass or reach a 
morsel from the table without dirtying 
herself or the cloth?” 

The merchant of Florence was very 
economical in his costume. His daily 
garb was a black robe of serge, the /ucco, 
which we recognize in pictures of Dante; 
it was thrown loosely over the body, open 
in front, and had apertures to let out the 
arms, and was fastened round the neck 
bya brooch. The family /oggia was his 
club. The merchant prince there held 
his throne, marriages were ratified there 
between the heads of families, visits were 
paid and returned in them, chess and 
draughts were played in them, and each 
family piqued itself on the special virtue 
which was attached to its own loggia — the 
Adimari haughtily affirmed that no mésa/- 
liance had ever been made in theirs, the 
Uberti could not be arrested for debt with- 
in theirs. This loggia was a great outlet 
for the tightly-packed families which lived 
under the same roof. Every man when 
he married lived in his father’s house, 
and “some,” says Villani, “had only a 
single chamber and a small kitchen for 
themselves, with a common kitchen anda 
common hall for the family, where round 
the blazing fire they assembled during 
winter evenings.” tf 

Outside the loggia would often be an 
open space for fa/lone and games of a 
more active nature. Then there was the 
continued walking up and down outside 
the houses, lounging on the cathedral 
steps, chatting before a banquet, for in 
Florence all the guests met in the streets 
before a dinner party, where they stood 
and talked till the doors of the banquet- 
ing hall were thrown open. Let us go to 
Sachetti’s novels again for an illustration 
of one of these feasts, which will at the 
same time serve as an illustration of early 
Florentine light literature and its stand- 
ard. 

Ser Ciro was an uninvited guest at Ser 
Buonvisi’s banquet, but Ser Ciro was de- 


* Velluti, Cronica, 
t Villani, lib. viii. 





termined to go, being a pushing man and 
anxious to get into good Florentine soci- 
ety; so he mingled with the “ knights and 
gallant gentlemen” as they walked and 
conversed before Ser Buonvisi’s door. At 
length the gates were thrown open, and 
the guests, amongst them Ser Ciro, 
mounted the stairs and took their places 
at the table. One of thefamily perceived 
that Ser Ciro had come unbi and 
begged him to depart. “No,” says Ser 
Ciro, “I am come to dine, and if you 
attempt to turn me out I will create a dis- 
turbance and spoil your feast.” So he 
was permitted to remain. 

The first course was served; it con- 
sisted of calf’s stomach served up to each 
in bowls. Ser Ciro ate heartily, and 
laughed and talked the while, as he 
quaffed his Montepulciano. The second 
course was served; it consisted of boiled 
partridges. Ser Ciro grew merrier and 
merrier. The third course was served; 
it consisted of hashed sardines. By this 
time Ser Ciro was the life of the party. 
After dinner the guests had a musical 
entertainment in the garden, and then 
servants brought each a torch to light 
him home. 

Ever after this Ser Ciro was regularly 
invited to every house in Florence, hav- 
ing demonstrated his conversational abil- 
ity to all the world. 

Another of Sachetti’s little tales throws 
a life into the bare walls of Florence. 
Ser Minto lay dying, surrounded by his 
friends, all anxious for him to make a 
will. They looked out of the window and 
saw Notary Bonavere passing by with his 
long black coat, his wig, his portfolio un- 
der his arm, his large pen, his ink-bottle. 
Doubtless this was an every-day sight in 
Florence. But Notary Bonavere, the 
story says, is a notably negligent man. 
He went up at the summons, but alas! 
his ink-bottle is empty, so is his portfolio, 
and his pen is broken; he rushes off 
wildly io buy new ones, but when he re- 
turns the rich man has died intestate. 

Of Florentine domestic frugality con- 
temporary authors speak much. We 
read * that no one ventured to have much 
plate for fear of being ridiculed, and the 
inventory of a rich man’s plate-chest is 
given us as follows: “ A service of forks 
and spoons, a silver-cup for holding confec- 
tionery at marriage feasts, one or two other 
cups, and a silver salt-cellar, the gift of 
the commune for personal merit;” yet at 
public banquets no people could show 


* Borghini, Discorso della Montea Fiorentina. 
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more plate than the Florentines, and they 
would give handsome presents of silver 
to foreign celebrities —for example, to 
Philip de Comines they gave 25/. worth 
of plate,* a large quantity in those days 
of cheap metal. 

Alessandra Strozzi, of that noble famil 
whose palace is in the Via Tornabuoni, 
had three sons in exile in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, and she wrote them 
long letters,t from which we can cull 
many a quaint bit of life in Florence, and 
also learn that as the age of the Medici 
came on the simple habits of former days 
were abandoned one by one. “Your sis- 
ter Caterina,” she writes, “is exceeding 
fair, in my eyes fairer than any damsel in 
Florence ;” and then she tells us of her 
dress — a long robe of crimson velvet, a 
garland on her head of peacock’s feathers, 
ornamented with pearls and silver, and 
two strings of pearls tightly bound around 
her forehead; on her shoulder she worea 
golden clasp in which were two sapphires 
and three pearls; on her crimson girdle 
she had open work of gold and silver fili- 
gree. In short her costume was quite 
“ ssthetic.” 

Caterina Strozzi, her mother tells us 
shortly after, is now married to young 
Marco Parente, to the great contentment 
of all, “ for he is a youth not only virtuous 
but rich, of twenty-five years of age, and 
keeps a silk-shop. His father is of good 
position, and has been occupied in the 
government.” Caterina’s dower was one 
thousand florins, in addition to what she 
got from the Monte della Dote, which, 
by the way, was an estimable Florentine 
institution which provided dowers for 
children after the following fashion. On 
the birth of a son or daughter the father 
oped paid one hundred florins into the 

und on the child’s behalf. After the 

lapse of fifteen years the child was enti- 
tled to five hundred florins, which accu- 
mulated at compound interest if the ob- 
ject of it did not marry at that early age. 
In case of death or single blessedness the 
sum sank into the general capital of the 
institution. 

Her mother now takes us to visit Cate- 
rina in her married home in Via del Coco- 
mero, where we see her seated in her 
boudoir, richly dressed, in which was “the 
customary looking-glass, which cost fifty 
golden florins, and on the walls were hung 
two forgieri, in golden frames, painted by 
Master Domenico of Venice, which con- 


* Mémoires de Philippe de Comines. 
t Lettere di A. Macinghi negli Strozzi. 





tained a great tabernacle in the centre 
carved by Giuliano da Maiano in antique 
fashion, and painted by Massaccio’s 
brother, in which stands a figure of the 
Virgin in relief.” 

The women of Florence required a 
great deal of looking after, judging by the 
legislation on their behalf from the earli- 
est records down to the later ducal re- 
strictions on dress. As early as 1294 
women were by law forbidden so much as 
to enter a court of justice,* and a severe 
penalty was imposed on any fodesta, or 
magistrate, who listened to their wily 
tongues; for, says the act, “they are a 
sex to be looked upon as most dangerous 
in disturbing the course of justice.” 

In those days of simple habits the 
women were content to stay at home and 
regulate their households. However, in 
1330 the republican Florentines deemed 
it necessary to tell their wives, their sis- 
ters, their cousins, and their aunts, that 
they must on no account wear “fringes, 
or flounces of gold, silver, jewels, enamel, 
or glass ; two rings only on their fingers, 
and not more than thirty inches of cloth 
in their collars, no striped gowns, robes, 
ermines,” etc. But the women of the 
republic were harmless and subdued as 
compared with those who lived in the du- 
cal days. In the volumes of edicts that 
we have preserved to us f we find elabo- 
rate notices of what they were to do and 
not to do. In 1521 it was decreed with 
praiseworthy sagacity that no lady under 
thirty might wear a brooch, or have three 
rings with stones or pearls ; but, strange 
to say, the Florentines preferred their 
jewellery, even at the risk of being ac- 
credited with more years than were their 
due; and in 1546a very stern sumptuary 
law was issued, which forbad jewels ex- 
cept in rosaries, and pearls for two rings. 
Furs were not allowed, nor musk, nor 
perfumed gloves that cost more than four 
crowns the pair; and the grand duke went 
even further than this, and struck at the 
evil of expenditure at its very root, name- 
ly, in the milliners’ shops: sleeves must 
not cost more than three crowns, aprons 
four crowns, caps three crowns, shifts 
three crowns, and so forth. 

Again, in 1572, very stringent additions 
were made to these laws, which had been 
dexterously evaded by the fair ones. Yet 
one act of clemency marks this last code, 
and it was the following: “ Children of 
either sex, up to the age of three, may 


* Ammirato. 
t Bandi e Leggi Toscani. 
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wear a gold or silver collar round their 
necks, and an Agnus Dei, across, a bunch 
of coral, or dogs’ teeth, attached thereto, 
but without pearls or any other jewel- 
lery.” 

Ladies who could read Boccaccio’s tales 
were not likely to be over-refined in their 
private lives —far from it —and conse- 
quently they were a carking care to their 
legislators. Betting was a great vice 
amongst them, about which a law of 1550 
gives us notice. Their favorite stakes 
were generally with regard to the sex of 
any future offspring they might have, and 
a Florentine matron would not only pre- 
sent her husband with an infant, but at 
the same time with a heavy debt of honor 
if the sex was other than they desired. 
Wisely enough the legislature took this 
up, declaring such bets to be illegal, “ un- 
less made with the husband’s consent, 
and unless a judge had been previously 
consulted as to whether the sum at stake 
was excessive or not.” 

It is but fair to add that the men of 
Florence were not all that could be de- 
sired. Young Florentines had a special 
reputation for rowdyism and their love of 
practical jokes. Donato Gianotti grieves 
much over this, and over their disrespect 
to old age. Their greatest pleasure, he 
tells us, was to go to a wedding and spoil 
the festivities by rioting and drunkenness. 
Mischief was the great object of their 
lives, and, as an instance of the sort of 
mischief in which young Florentines in- 
dulged, Gianotti gives us the following 
illustration. A distinguished citizen, For- 
naciaio by name, had a banquet one day 
at his villa outside the Porta S. Frediano, 
to which he bade the most respectable 
inhabitants of the town. For the amuse- 
ment of his guests citizen Fornaciaio 
arranged a recitation of one of Machia-. 
velli's comedies. Attracted by this enter- 
tainment, a large body of young nobles 
came out together from Florence in the 
hope of sport. Immediately on arriving 
they entered the house, yelling and hoot- 
ing, and turning everything upside down. 
They let in those they liked, and if any 
elderly or respectable person remonstrated 
with them, their rudeness knew no limits; 
in fact, to quote the expressive words of 
Gianotti, they made the place an znferno 
dei damnati. 

In the grand-ducal days the men came 
in for their restrictions much as the 
women did. They would bet and play 
cards in the hovels of Florence until the 
grand duke was at his wit’s end to know 
how to suppress the “games with cards 





and dice, which distracted honest men 
from work.” He fined them again and 
again without avail, until at length he re- 
sorted to public flagellations, having the 
miscreant tied to a column in the A/ercato 
nuovo and soundly thrashed. This meth- 
od seems to have been more effectual, as 
in future edicts against swearing, this 
punishment is alluded to as the “former 
efficacious means of suppressing gam- 
bling,” etc. 

Dress on the part of the men became 
too extravagant to please the grand dukes, 
and they were included in the later sump- 
tuary laws, which at first only attacked 
the fair ones, and Duke Cosimo did his 
best to restore the simple, old, black /uc- 
co, but without avail, telling the men that 
they must not only “desist from wearing 
jewellery, but also brocades and embroi- 
dered vests.” 

In common with the rest of Italy, Flor- 
ence in her earlier days indulged largely 
in miracle plays and representations of 
Scriptural or apocryphal stories performed 
in her piazze on impromptu stages. They 
were for the most part harsh and unpleas- 
ant, without any forecast of histrionic art. 

Ammirato* mentions a very curious 
performance which took place in 1304, 
and was given at the expense of the dis- 
trict Borgo S. Sepolchro. It took place 
on the then wooden Ponte alla Caraia. 
Probably taking their plot from the name 
of their parish, the givers of this play 
thought it would be wholesome for the 
Florentines to have some insight into the 
dark side of futurity; so they chose the 
river as a fitting stage on which to repre- 
sent the infernal regions, whilst the hor- 
ror-stricken people assembled in crowds 
on the bridge to behold. Boat-loads of 
the damned shrieked and howled as they 
were tormented by demons such as An- 
drew Orcagna has depicted in his frescoes 
on the walls of Sta. Maria Novella. Con- 
sternation and dread at the tortures in 
store for them seized the Florentines as 
they gazed eagerly over the parapets of 
the bridge on the weird scene depicted 
below, — when lo! the wooden bridge gave 
way, and many a Florentine was hurried 
in solemn earnest into the future world to 
attest the veracity of the representations 
he had just been witnessing. 

It was not until the early days of the 
Medicean revival that these miracle plays 
gave place to something of classic merit. 
The magnificent Lorenzo himself wrote 
and encouraged the writing of plays, 
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which ushered in a new era for the Flor- 
entine stage. 

Another feature in Florentine religious 
sentiment was the frequent representation 
on saints’ days, and holy days, of the 
mysteries of religion in the particular 
church which was dedicated to the saint 
in question. Perhaps the Ascension as 
celebrated in the Carmine church was the 
most conspicuous of these, for Brunel- 
leschi, the architect of the Florentine 
dome, brought to bear upon it all his skill 
as an engineer. The Carmine being lofty 
was chosen for the theatre of this repre- 
sentation; in the centre was a mountain 
cunningly contrived of wood, and deco- 
rated with plants and ferns. On this 
Christ and his disciples were seen pray- 
ing, when from the heavens descended 
Brunelleschi’s cloud let down by ropes, 
which cloud was made of a wooden frame- 
work, thickly covered by cotton wool, and 
containing an angel and numerous cher- 
ubs, all let down from the roof by ropes. 
Then the angel gave the necessary sum- 
mons, and the Christ ascended into the 
heavens, with the angels, and the cherubs 
in the mist of cotton wool, the heaven 
being represented by an innumerable 
quantity of lights on the ceiling. Mean- 
while the disciples remained on the moun- 
tain, lost in bewilderment like the specta- 
tors.* 

Florence throughout her history suf- 
fered much from the neglect of agricul- 
ture. Her two hundred factories, and the. 
thirty thousand workmen employed there- 
in,t naturally required a large amount of 
provender to sustain life. The country 
around was given up to villas and vine- 
yards, the mountains were arid and un- 
productive. In short, throughout the 
whole of the Florentine territory only 
enough grain was grown to supply the 
requirements of the city for four months 
in the year. When a dearth did visit 
Italy (and throughout the Middle Ages 
bad harvests were as common as they are 
now), it fell with double force on Florence. 

“Officers of abundance,” as they were 
euphoniously called, were elected by the 
government on such occasions to super- 
intend the sale of grain in the city, to dole 
out rations as they thought fit, and to ne- 
gotiate for the arrival of supplies from the 
East or elsewhere. These officers, for 
example, during the famine of 1352, 
amongst whom the celebrated Giovanni 
Boccaccio was numbered, met every day 

* Vasari. 
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that was not a feast-day in the Piazza 
d’Or San Michele (the granary [Aorreum] 
of Florence from the remotest ages, which 
in later times was turned into a church). 
They examined the quantities of corn at 
their disposal, and the quality of the same, 
and as the hour of nine struck they would 
seat themselves on an elevated platform 
near a certain pillar of the /oggia, and 
would distribute the grain to eager pur- 
chasers. As the famine grew worse their 
difficulties increased, the people clamored 
and rioted. Nobles to curry favor with 
the people would sell their own grain 
cheaper than the officers of abundance 
could do. For days together the officers 
did not sit in the piazza for the simple 
reason that they had no grain to sell, and 
when they sat again the riots were fearful 
to behold, though an axe and a block 
which the officers kept by them on their 
platform were held in readiness to chop 
off a limb from a more than usually un- 
quiet purchaser. 

A_ kindly disposed nobleman would 
send down his corn to the market-place 
to be sold by the officers of abundance, 
and sometimes, too, to be distributed free 
of charge, and the Convent of Sta. Maria 
gave of its riches this year largely. Three 
times a week, as long as the dearth lasted, 
they distributed to “every poor man a 
loaf of fourteen ounces, and to every 
woman with child double that amount.” 

Scenes of misery like these were of 
constant occurrence in wealthy Florence. 
Villani relates them incidentally again 
and again, later historians do so too. 
Yet every time a famine came round it 
found the Florentines equally unprepared. 

Florence has throughout her history 
rejoiced in a monopoly of St. John the 
Baptist, and to do honor to her patron 
saint Florence has devoted all she knew 
in expenditure and art. The vigil of St. 
John was the regular gala day of old 
Florence, even as it is to some extent to- 
day. In the year 1333 two companies 
were appointed to regulate the festivi- 
ties,* one dressed in yellow, three hundred 
strong; the other dressed in white, num- 
bering five hundred. All the shopkeepers 
and merchants joined heartily in giving 
an appearance of holiday to the streets. 
Rare stuffs and skins from the East hung 
from their windows, and each of the arts 
or guilds of tradesmen subscribed largely 
to the amusement fund. Asa return for 
their assistance a fair was allowed to be 


* Cambiagi, Memorie istoriche reguardanti le Feste 
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held sixteen days before and sixteen days 
after the festival in the meadow of Ogni 
Santi, and thereby business was combined 
with religion. 

The abilities of all the first engineers 
were brought to play for devices. Cecca, 
a great inventor of scenic effect, con- 
trived that a canopy should be spread all 
over the Piazza S. Giovanni, and be at- 
tached to the cathedral walls. It was 
twenty feet above the ground and made 
of blue cloth, bespangled with Florentine 
lilies in yellow, and decorated here, there, 
and everywhere with the banners of the 
signory and of the arts. It was in five 
pieces, cleverly. joined together, and the 
whole was upheld by an elaborate system 
of iron poles. 

In 1435 this wonderful canopy was ac- 
cidentally burnt, but the energetic gov- 
ernors a Florence put a tax on wine to 
construct another; and again when this 
was destroyed thirty years later by hail 
and wind the undaunted Florentines went 
again to their wine-bottles for a tax to 
reconstruct the same. 

The Piazza of the Signory was alive 
with gaiety on the day of the procession. 
Every imaginable device for tower, wood, 
and labyrinth covered it, amongst which 
the gay crowd circulated as if for feast in 
carnival week. 

In olden ~~ the chief features of the 
procession, which wound its way to the 
Baptistery to do homage at the Baptist’s 
shrine, were wax candles of prodigious 
size, painted grotesquely outside by cer- 
tain artists, who, by reason of the base- 
ness of their designs, were dubbed “ wax- 
painters,” — analogous to our modern op- 
probrium of a signboard-painter.* First 
came the candle of the treasury born 
aloft on a chariot drawn by two bulls. 
Following this were sometimes as many 
as a hundred lesser lights, for each of the 
arts sent one, nobles and princes sent 
them, the Flemish workmen and artisans 
from Brabant brought them; and last of 
all would come the candle of the prison- 
ers, twelve of whom were let out of jail 
on this day by the extreme clemency of 
St. John to partake in the procession. As 
they passed by, the mischievous Floren- 
tines would laugh and jeer from the win- 
dows, and try to pick at these grotesque 
wax candles with long bill-hooks, so as to 
destroy the offering at the shrine of their 
patrons. 

But better things were in store for the 
procession as art in Florence developed. 


* Bel cero, i.e. a stupid fellow. 





The chariot of the treasury took the place 
of the candle “in the decoration bestowed 
upon it,” and a right wonderful chariot it 
was, representing on its four sides pas- 
sages out of the life of St. John, painted 
by some really distinguished artist. 
Above was a boy dressed as an infant St. 
John, in camel’s hair, holding the reins of 
the two bulls which dragged the heavy 
concern. On the summit stood a man rep- 
resenting St. John in the wilderness, with 
naked legs and feet. Striped drawers 
of flax carried out the dictates of de- 
cency, and over his shoulders were cast 
two tiger-skins fastened to the shoulders 
with a brooch; to his diadem were at- 
tached long tresses of hair. And thus 
this gorgeous car set forth, accompanied 
by crowds of people shouting “ Lilies, 
lilies!” if in the olden republican days ; 
if after the Medici were in power, “Pad/e, 
palle!” would be the popular cry. 

The guilds of tradesmen vied with one 
another in the grandeur of their cars. 
Andrea del Sarto painted one for the 
woolstaplers in chiaroscuro, which was 
greatly admired, and another was painted 
by Piero de Cosimo, that weird painter of 
mythology, representing death in all its 
forms, which went by the name of the 
“car of death.” It was accompanied by 
doleful singers, who reminded the awe- 
struck Florentines of their last enemy in 
a mournful dirge.* 

In 1662 nearly all these grand carriages 
were burned through the folly of an at- 
tendant, who left a candle burning on one 
of them, and from this the whole treasury 
of processional cars formed one large bon- 
fire. Others were made to take their 
place, but of such greatly inferior artistic 
merit that all the spectators groaned as 
they passed by. 

Other, and costly, offerings to St. John’s 
shrine graced these annual .processions. 
There were the fad/ia, or banners of vel- 
vet, carried by knights on horseback. 
Count Uberto, of the Maremma, annually 
sent a stag dressed in scarlet. The men 
of Bastia would send four hawks and a 
harrier, and last, but by no means least, 
came engineer Cecca’s “clouds ” — won- 
derful contrivances they were, somewhat 
after the fashion of Brunelleschi’s ascen- 
sion trick, but far more elaborate. 

There was a square framework made of 
planks, with a glory on the summit, then 
an outer framework of wood, all of which 
was shrouded in cotton wool, out of which 
peered cherubs and angels with lanterns. 
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In the centre of the whole sat or stood a 
living saint, generally supposed to be in 
the extremities of martyrdom —St. Se- 
bastian, for instance, with portions of an 
arrow on either side of him, and large 
dabs of red paint on his bare chest ; iron 
poles ran behind to support children 
dressed as angels in the act of flying. 
One mass of fluffy wool gave a wonder- 
fully aerial appearance to this moving 
show, but the porters who were concealed 
underneath could bear testimony to its 
being more substantial than it looked. 

Imagine, in addition to all these things, 
giants and giantesses grotesquely dressed, 
stalking about on stilts, elfs and demons 
flitting about in all directions, and we 
have a fair idea of the substantial part of 
a Florentine procession in honor of St. 
John. 

The signory on these and other festive 
occasions were always in attendance in 
their smartest state clothes. A family 
historian * has told us what they were 
like, and we can picture to ourselves the 
jealousy with which the ladies of Flor- 
ence would look down from their windows 
on these resplendent men, wearing to 
them forbidden finery. 

The priors wore a long scarlet robe 
down to their feet, lined, and edged with 
ermine, long sleeves of the same material, 
and on their heads a large red cap, 
closely resembling a_ cardinal’s hat. 
Their shoes were black, and on every 
point of vantage shone a glittering dia- 
mond or sapphire. 

The gonfaloniere likewise wore a lqng 
scarlet robe, but his was of velvet, and 
bespangled with golden stars. His cap 
had an ermine border to it, and was cov- 
ered with pearls and lace, the summit be- 
ing crowned by a large pearl, around 
which were stripes of golden embroidery 
and lace. . 

Such was the festival of St. John the 
Baptist. During the days of mad enthu- 
siasm in Savonarola’s time many of the 
best cars and dresses were destroyed; 
for the magnificent Lorenzo had brought 
this procession to a final pitch of excel- 
lence, when he had constructed fifteen 
edifices and triumphal cars to represent 
the entry of Paulus Emilius into Rome 
after his triumph in Macedon. 

When the excitement of the procession 
had abated, some desultory deeds of char- 
ity were gone through year by year. 
Wine and bread, for example, were dis- 
tributed to all the poor fish-wives of Flor- 


* Corbinelli, Istoria della Famiglia Gondi. 





ence, “whether they had brought trout 
from the mountains above Pistoia, or fish 
from the sea below Pisa.” * 

Inasmuch as the Baptist was their 
saint, Florence early gave its attention 
very closely to the ceremony of baptism. 
Immersions took place in the centre of the 
large building which we know still as the 
unrivalled Baptistery of Florence, and the 
Florentines were amongst the first to 
keep any regular register of these cere- 
monies. In early days it was considered 
only necessary for a black bean to be in- 
serted in a box if the child was a male 
one, anda white bean if it chanced to be 
a female; but this method was found to 
be very incommodious, as with increasing 


._prosperity beans accumulated fast. Soin 


1450 regular records were kept,t long be- 
fore they were in vogue in other towns in 
Italy, which did not become general until 
1517, when the Council of Trent made 
regular registries obligatory; and no 
Florentine baby was ever immersed or 
baptized in the ordinary way except in the 
baptistery close to the cathedral from the 
remotest times to the present day, which 
greatly simplified the question of regis- 
ters. 

Next to St. John the Baptist, the river 
Arno has played the most prominent 
parts in Florentine daily life, dividing as 
it does the city in half, and forming a sort 
of centre to the town, on the banks of 
which some of the finest palaces are situ- 
ated. They have bathed, fished, and 
boated on it from generation to genera- 
tion ; they have held galas and merry par- 
ties upon it—and there it flows, still 
hemmed in by two great walls; for peace- 
ful though it may usually appear, the 
Florentine Arno has now and again been 
known to play the city some sorry tricks. 

In earlier annals, side by side with 
plagues and famines, we find enumerated 
disastrous floods which have swept over 
the city before the river was enchained by 
the above-mentioned strong walls. In 
1557 there was a terrible deluge, of which 
an authentic account has been handed 
down to us.$ It commenced its ravages 
above the city, sweeping all before it, so 
that into the Piazza del Vino, says the an- 
nalist, there was so much wood washed 
down, that “it will take three hundred 
men three months to remove it, piled up 
as it is above the level of the windows.” 
Sta. Croce was bathed with water, and in 


* Vide list in Libreria Strozziana. 
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the market-place all the stuffs and goods 
of the vendors were swept away; shops 
were emptied of their stores of oil, wine, 
and grain; the roofs of the houses on 
the Ponte Vecchio were carried clean 
away, as also the columns and slabs on 
this bridge, where fish was wont to be 
sold. ‘Every house on the bridge was 
left like a washing-sieve.” 

The Sta. Trinita bridge was entirely 
ruined, arches and all, on one of the piles 
of which were left standing, as if by a 
miracle, two individuals — one an old, 
palsied man, and the other a child of ten- 
der years; and here they had to remain 
for two whole days, whilst they were fed 
by means of a rope, which was thrown 
from a neighboring palace, and along 
which they passed a basket from time to 
time containing wine and bread. 

Seventy people and three hundred ani- 
mals lost their life during this flood. 
Again and again the old chroniclers 
speak of, these inundations, which swept 
down on the city after heavy rains in the 
mountains. To the old Florentines in- 
deed the Arno was but a capricious 
friend; it was the source naturally of 
their prosperity, affording them easy 
means of transporting their manufactures 
to the sea. This has been greatly amelio- 
rated by the Lung’arno walls, but even 
now the visitor to Florence is from time to 
time surprised to see the flood waves rise 
and threaten the safety of those jewellers’ 
shops on the Ponte Vecchio, and many a 
time do the shopkeepers hurry away with 
their precious burdens, fearing a collapse 
of this weather-beaten though picturesque 
relic of the past. 

Another episode in the career of the 
Arno in 1604 puzzled the Florentines not 
alittle. In the winter of this year sunny 
Italy was visited with an intense frost, no 
one ever remembered such atime, and the 
Arno was covered with a thick coating of 
ice. Cautiously the Florentines ventured 
on one by one, until it appeared as if the 
whole city had ventured out to enjoy the 
strange delights of sliding; and with 
their characteristic love of festivity the 
Florentines were not slow to decide upon 
a grand gala on this glossy sheet, to be 
held on the last day of the year 1604.* 
Meanwhile they played at pallone, they 
hunted cats and rabbits on the ice, slipped 
about, and tumbled to their hearts’ con- 
tent. 

The festal day came at last, and as the 
frost had not given way, they hied them 


* Ricordo delle Feste fatte sul ghiaccio in 1604. 
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to the theatre for their amusements, 
which was chosen between the bridges 
Sta. Trinita and Carraia. From beneath 
the arch near S. Spirito issued twelve 
gaudy trumpeters, followed by a crowd of 
men, dressed as in carnival time, to runa 
race with bare feet; behind these came 
would-be nymphs on sledges, who pushed 
themselves along with two sticks. Im- 
mediately after followed gentlemen on 
sledges, constructed like old war chariots, 
prepared for the joust. Each was got up 
like a savage, covered with loose hair and 
unkempt beard, a bludgeon in one hand, 
ared shield in the other. Their sledges 
were covered with ivy, and each had his 
placard or challenge before him; one, for 
example, stating that “the ardor which 
burnt in his heart could melt the rigid 
Arno, and compel it to resume its liquid 
course.” This procession paraded up and 
down the icy surface, and then the sport 
began. 

The races of the barefooted combatants 
caused the greatest amusement. The 
more they slipped and fell, the greater 
was the roar of laughter which resounded 
from the walls, and roofs, and windows, 
which were crowded with spectators. 
Then came the sledge races, which were 
equally productive of ludicrous disasters ; 
and, finally, they had the jousts, and as 
night came on the sledges decked them- 
selves with lanterns, and the Arno was 
aglow with bonfires and illuminations for 
that and the succeeding nights of the 
great frost. Of a truth, the Florentine 
knew how to take advantage of the eccen- 
tricity of this season, and thoroughly 
appreciated the delights of an Arctic 
winter. 

Florentine marriage festivities were 
poor compared to those of the rest of 
Italy ; Florentine funerals too were unusu- 
ally commonplace. Yet it may be interest- 
ing to close this account of the manners 
and customs of the city of flowers with the 
account of a funeral, as related to us by 
Ammirato, the object of which was an 
Englishman, the celebrated condottiere 
Sir John Hawkwood —Giovanni Acuto, 
as the Italians called him — who had 
fought many a battle in the pay of the 
merchant princes, and who died in their 
midst in 1394. 

His bier was spread over with cloth of 
gold and crimson velvet, and was carried 
by knights of the highest rank, and fol- 
lowed by a crowd of torch-bearers, ban- 
ners, shields, and war horses caparisoned 
with gold. All his servants and his house- 
hold were presented with mourning at the 














public expense, and relays of Florentine 
matrons were paid to wail around the 
corpse whilst it was exposed to public 
view in the Baptistery. Eventually. the 
English warrior was deposited with great 
pomp in the cathedral, where an eques- 
trian portrait was put up, until such time 
as Paolo Ucello had finished his monu- 
ment to be placed over the remains of the 
stranger. Florence could do all this and 
more besides, for a foreigner who died 
amongst them, but they took care to bury 
their own relations on a much more eco- 
nomical principle. 
J. THEODORE BENT. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
A WORD ABOUT AMERICA. 


Mr. LOWELL, in an interesting but 
rather tart essay, ‘Ona certain Conde- 
scension in Foreigners,” warns off En- 
glishmen who may be disposed to write 
or speak about the United States of 
America. “I never blamed England for 
not wishing well to democracy,” he cries; 
“how should she?” But the criticisms 
and dealings of Englishmen, in regard to 
the object of their ill-will, are apt, Mr. 
Lowell declares, to make him impatient. 
“Let them give up trying to understand 
us, still more thinking that they do, and 
acting in various absurd ways as the nec- 
essary consequence; for they will never 
arrive at that devoutly to be wished con- 
summation, till they learn to look at us 
as we are, and not as they suppose us 
to be.’ 

On the other hand, from some quarters 
in America come reproaches to us for not 
speaking about America enough, for not 
making sufficient use of her in illustration 
of what we bring forward. Mr. Higginson 
expresses much surprise that when, for in- 
stance, I dilate on the benefits of equality, 
it is to France that I have recourse for 
the illustration and confirmation of my 
thesis, not to the United States. A Bos- 
ton newspaper supposes me to “speak of 
American manners as vulgar,” and finds, 
what is worse, that the 4//antic Monthly, 
commenting on this supposed utterance 
of mine, adopts it and carries it further. 
For the writer in the Atlantic Monthly 
says that, indeed, “the hideousness and 
vulgarity of American manners are unde- 
niable,” and that “redemption is only to 
be expected by the work of a few enthu- 
siastic individuals, conscious of cultivated 
tastes and generous desires ;” or, as these 
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enthusiasts are presently called by the 
writer, “rather highly civilized individ- 
uals, a few in each of our great cities and 
their environs.” The Boston newspaper 
observes, with a good deal of point, that 
it is from these exceptional enthusiasts 
that the heroes of the tales of Mr. James 
and Mr. Howells seem to be recruited. 
It shrewdly describes them as “ people 
who spend more than half their life in 
Europe, and return only to scold their 
agents for the smallness of their remit- 
tances ;” and protests that such people 
“will have, and can have no perceptible 
influence for good on the real civilization 
of America.” Then our Boston friend 
turns to me again, says that “it is vulgar 
people from the large cities who have 
given Mr. Arnold his dislike of American 
manners,” and adds, that “if it should 
ever happen that hard destiny should 
force Mr. Arnold to cross the Atlantic,” I 
should find “in the smaller cities of the 
interior, in the northern, middle, and 
south-western States, an elegant and sim- 
ple social order, as entirely unknown in 
England, Germany, or Italy, as the pri- 
vate life of the dukes or princes of the 
blood is unknown in America.” Yes, I 
“should find a manner of life belonging 
to the highest civilization, in towns, in 
counties, and in States whose names had 
never been heard” by me; and if I could 
take the writer in the Atlantic Monthly 
to see it along with me, it would do him, 
says his compatriot, a great deal of good. 

I do not remember to have anywhere, 
in my too numerous writings, spoken of 
American manners as vulgar, or to have 
expressed my dislike of them. I have 
long accustomed myself to regard the 
people of the United States as just the 
same people with ourselves, as simply 
“the English on the other side of the 
Atlantic.” The ethnology of that Amer- 
ican diplomatist, who the other day as- 
sured a Berlin audience that the great 
admixture of Germans had now made 
the people of the United States as 
much German as English, has not yet 
prevailed with me. I adhere to my old 
persuasion, the Americans of the United 
States are English people on the other 
side of the Atlantic. I learnt it from 
Burke. But from Burke I learnt, too, 
with what immense consequences and 
effects this simple matter —the settle- 
ment of a branch of the English people 
on the other side of the Atlantic — was, 
from the time of their constitution as an 
independent power, certainly and inevita- 
bly charged. Let me quote his own im- 
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pressive and profound words on the ac- 
knowledgment of American independence 
in 1782:— 


A great revolution has happened —a revolu- 
tion made, not by chopping and changing of 
power in any of the existing states, but by the 
appearance of a new state, of a new species, in 
a new part of the globe. It has made as great 
a change in all the relations, and balances, and 
gravitations of power, as the appearance of a 
new planet would in the system of the solar 
world. 


As for my esteeming it a hard destiny 
which should force me to visit the United 
States, I will borrow Goethe’s words, and 
say, that “not the spirit is bound, but the 
foot;” with the best will in the world, I 
have never yet been able to go to Amer- 
ica, and probably I never shall be able. 
But many a kind communication I receive 
from that quarter; and when one has 
much discoursed on equality and on civ- 
ilization, and then is told that in America 
a lover of these will find just what suits 
him, and is invited, and almost challenged, 
‘to turn one’s eyes there, and to bear testi- 
mony to what one beholds, it seems ungra- 
cious or cowardly to take no notice at all 
of such challenges, but to go on talking of 
equality and civilization just as if Amer- 
ica had never existed. True, there is 
Mr. Lowell’s warning. Englishmen easily 
may fall into absurdities in criticising 
America, most easily of all when they do 
not, and cannot, see it with their own eyes, 
but have to speak of it from what they read. 
Then, too, people are sensitive ; certainly 
it would be safer and pleasanter to say 
nothing. And as the prophet Jonah, when 
he had a message for Nineveh, hurried 
off in alarm down to Joppa, and inconti- 
nently took ship there for Tarshish in 
just the opposite direction, so one might 
find plenty of reasons for running away 
from the task, when one is summoned to 
give one’s opinion of American civiliza- 
tion. But Ewald says that it was a sorry 
and unworthy calculation, petty human rea- 
son-mongering — menschliche Verniinfte- 
Zei— which made Jonah run away from 
his task in this fashion; and we will not 
run away from ours, difficult though it be. 

Besides, there are considerations which 
diminish its difficulty. When one has 
confessed the belief that the social sys- 
tem of one’s own country is so far from 
being perfect, that it presents us with the 
spectacle of an upper class materialized, 
a middle class vulgarized, a lower class 
brutalized, one has earned the right, per- 
haps, to speak with candor of the social 








systems of other countries. Mr. Lowell 
complains that we English make our nar- 
row Anglicism, as he calls it, the standard 
of all things; but “we are worth noth- 
ing,” says Mr. Lowell of himself and his 
countrymen, “we are worth nothing ex- 
cept so far as we have disinfected our- 
selves of Anglicism.” Mr. Hussey Viv- 
ian, the member for Glamorganshire, goes 
to travel in America, and when he comes 
back, delighted with the country and the 
people, he publishes his opinion that just 
two things are wanting to their happiness 
—a sovereign of the British type, and a 
House of Lords: — 


If Americans could only get over the first 
wrench, and elect a king of the old stock, 
under the same limited constitutional condi- 
tions as our sovereigns, and weld their separate 
states into one compact and solid nation, many 
of them would be only too thankful.. I cannot 
help suspecting, also, that they would not be 
sorry to transform their Senate into a House 
of Lords. There are fortunes amply large 
enough to support hereditary rule, and men 
who will not now enter political life upon any 
consideration would doubtless do their duty as 
patriotically as our peers, if not compelled to 
face the dirt of candidature. As to aristo- 
cratic ideas being foreign to Americans, I do 
not believe it for a moment; on the contrary, 
I believe them to be a highly aristocratic 
people. 


I suppose this may serve as a specimen 
of the Anglicism which is so exasperating 
to Mr. Lowell. I do not share it. Mr. 
Hussey Vivian has a keen eye for the 
geological and mining facts of America, 
but as to the political facts of that coun- 
try, the real tendencies of its life, and its 
future, he does not seem to me to be at 
all at the centre of the situation. Far 
from “not wishing well to democracy,” 
far from thinking a king and a House of 
Lords, of our English pattern, a panacea 
for social ills, I have freely said that our 
system here, in my opinion, has too much 
thrown the middle classes in upon them- 
selves, that the lower classes likewise are 
thus too much thrown in upon themselves, 
and that we suffer from the want of 
equality. Nothing would please me bet- 
ter than to find the difficulty solved in 
America, to find democracy a success 
there, with a type of equality producing 
such good results, that, when one 
preaches equality, one should illustrate its 
advantages not from the example of the 
French, but, as Mr. Higginson recom- 
mends, from the example of the people of 
the United States. I go back again to my 
Boston newspaper : — 
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In towns whose names Mr. Arnold never 
heard, and never will hear, there wi!l be found 
almost invariably a group of people of good 
taste, good manners, good education, and of 
self-respect, peers of any people in the world. 
Such people read the best books, they inter- 
pret the best music, they are interested in 
themes world-wide, and they meet each other 
with that mutual courtesy and that self-respect 
which belong to men and women who are sure 
of their footing. 


This is what we want; and if American 
democracy gives this, Mr. Lowell may 
rely upon it that no narrow Anglicism 
shall prevent my-doing homage to Ameri- 
can democracy. 

Only we must have a clear understand- 
ing aboutone thing. Thisis a case where 
the question of numbers is of capital im- 
portance. Even in our poor old country, 
with its aristocratic class materialized, its 
middle class vulgarized, its lower class 
brutalized, there are to be found individu- 
als, as I have again and again said, lovers 
of the humane life, lovers of perfection, 
who emerge in all classes, and who, while 
they are more or less in conflict with the 
present, point to a better future. Indi- 
viduals of this kind I make no doubt at 
all that there are in American society as 
wellas here. Thewriter in the Atlantic 
Monthly himself, unfavorable as is his 
judgment on his country’s civilization in 
general, admits that he can find a certain 
number of “enthusiastic individuals con- 
scious of cultivated tastes and generous 
desires.” Of these “rather highly civil- 
ized individuals ” there are, he says, “a 
few in each of our great cities and their 
environs.” His rebuker in the Boston 
newspaper says that these centres of 
sweetness and light are rather in the 
small towns than in the large ones; but 
that is not a matter of much importance to 
us. The important question is: In what 
numbers are they to be found? Well, 
there is a group of them, says the Boston 
newspaper, in almost any small town of 
the northern, middle, and south-western 
States. This is indeed civilization. A 
group of lovers of the humane life, an “ ele- 
gant and simple social order,” as its de- 
scriber calls it, existing in almost every 
small town of the northern, middie, and 
south-western states of America, and this 
in addition to circles in New York and 
other great cities with “a social life as 
dignified, as elegant, and as noble as any 
in the world” —all this must needs leaven 
American society, and must surely, if we 
can take example from it, enable us to 
leaven and transform our own. Leaven 





American society it already does, we 
hear: — 


It is such people who keep the whole senti- 
ment of the land up toa high standard. While 
the few “rather highly civilized individuals” 


, are hopping backwards and forwards over the 


Atlantic to learn what is the last keynote which 
a pinchbeck emperor has decided on, or what 
is the last gore which a man-milliner has de- 
creed, these American gentlemen and ladies, 
in the.dignity of their own homes, are making 
America. It is they who maintain the national 
credit, it is they who steadily improve the 
standard of national education. If Mr. Arnold 
should ever see them in their own homes, it is 
they who will show him what is the normal 
type of American manners, 


Our Boston informant writes so crisply 
and smartly that one is unwilling to part 
with him. I can truly say that I would 
rather read him and quote him than join 
issue with him. He has seen America, 
and J have not. Perhaps things in Amer- 
ica are as he says. Iam sure | hope they 
are, for, as I have just said, I have been 
long convinced that English society has 
to transform itself, and long looking id 
vain for a model by which we might be 
guided and inspired in the bringing forth 
of our new civilization; and here is the 
model ready to hand. But I own that 
hitherto I have thought that, as we in 
England have to transform our civiliza- 
tion, so America has hers still to make; 
and that, though her example and co-op- 
eration might, and probably would, be of 
the greatest value to us in the future, yet 
they were not of much use to our civili- 
zation now. I remember, that when I 
first read the Boston newspaper from 
which I have been quoting, I was just 
fresh from the perusal of one of the best 
of Mr. James’s novels, “ Roderick Hud- 
son.” That work carries us to one of the 
“smaller cities of the interior,” a city of 
which, I own, I had never heard — the 
American Northampton. Those who 
have read “ Roderick Hudson ” will recol- 
lect, that in that part of the story where 
the scene is laid at Northampton, there 
occurs a personage called Striker, an 
auctioneer. And when I came upon the 
Boston newspaper’s assurances that, m 
almost every small town of the Union, I 
should find “an elegant and simple social 
order,” the comment which rose to my 
lips was this: “I suspect what I should 
find there, in great force, is Striker.” 
Now Striker was a Philistine. 

I have said somewhere or other that, 
whereas our society in England distrib- 
utes itself into Barbarians, Philistines, 
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and Populace, America is just ourselves, 
with the Barbarians quite left out, and the 
Populace nearly. This would leave the 
Philistines for the great bulk of the .na- 
tion; a livelier sort of Philistines than 
our Philistine middle class which made 
and peopled the United States — a livelier 
sort of Philistine than ours, and with the 
pressure and the false ideal of our Bar- 
barians taken away, but left all the more 
to himself, and to have his full swing. 
That this should be the case seemed to 
me natural, and that it actually was the 
case everything which I could hear and 
read about America tended to convince 
me. And when my Boston friend talks 
of the “elegant and simple social order 
established in almost every small town in 
America, and of the group, in each, of 
people of good taste, good manners, good 
education, and self-respect, peers of any 
people in the world,” I cannot help think- 
ing that things are not quite so bright as 
he paints them, and so superior to any- 
thing of which we have experience else- 
where; that he is mixing two impressions 
together, the impression of individuals 
scattered over the country, real lovers of 
the humane life, but not yet numerous 
enough or united enough to produce much 
effect, and the impression of groups of 
worthy respectable people to be found in 
almost every small town of the Union, 
people with many merits, but not yet 
arrived at that true and happy goal of 
civilization, “‘an elegant and simple social 
order.” 

We too have groups of this kind every- 
where, and we know what they can do for 
us and what they cannot do. It is easy 
to praise them, to flatter them, to express 
unbounded satisfaction with them, to 
speak as if they gave us all that we 
needed. We have done so here in En- 
gland. These groups, with us, these se- 
rious and effective forces of our middle 
class, have been extolled as “ that section 
of the community which has astonished 
the world by its energy, enterprise, and 
self-reliance, which is continually striking 
out new paths of industry and subduing 
the forces of nature, which has done all 
the great things that have been done in all 
departments, and which supplies the mind, 
the will, and the power for all the great 
and good things that have still to be 
done.” So cry the newspapers ; our great 
orators take up the same strain. The 
middle-class doers of English race, with 
their industry and religion, are the salt of 
the earth. “The cities you have built,” 
exclaims Mr. Bright, “the railroads you 





have made, the manufactures you have 
produced, the cargoes which freight the 
ships of the greatest mercantile navy the 
world has ever seen!” ‘There we have 
their industry. Then comes the praise 
of their religion, their own specially in- 
vented and indomitably maintained form 
of religion. “Let a man consider,” ex- 
claims Mr. Bright again, “how much of 
what there is free and good and great, and 
constantly growing in what is good, in this 
country, is owing to Nonconformist action. 
Look at the churches and chapels it has 
reared over the whole country; look at 
the schools it has built ; look at the min- 
isters it has supported; look at the Chris- 
tian work which it has conducted. It 
would be well for the Nonconformists, 
especially for the young among them, that 
they should look back to the history of 
their fathers, and that they should learn 
from them how much is due to truth and 
how much they have sacrificed to con- 
science.” 

It is the groups of industrious, reli- 
gious, and unshakable Nonconformists 
in all the towns, small and great, of En- 
gland, whose praise is here celebrated by 
Mr. Bright. But he has an even more 
splendid tribute of praise for their breth- 
ren of the very same stock, and sort, and 
virtue, in America also. The great scale 
of things in America powerfully impresses 
Mr. Bright’s imagination always ; he loves 
to count the prodigious number of acres 
of land there, the prodigious number of 
bushels of wheat raised. The voluntary 
principle, the principle of modern English 
Nonconformity, is on the same grand and 
impressive scale. ‘There is nothing 
which piety and zeal have ever offered on 
the face of the earth as a tribute to reli- 
gion and religious purposes, equal to that 
which has been done by the voluntary 
principle among the people of the United 
States.” 

I cannot help thinking that my Boston 
informant mixes up, I say, the few lovers 
of perfection with the much more numer- 
ous representatives, serious, industrious, 
and in many ways admirable, of middle- 
class virtue; and imagines that in almost 
every town of the United States, there is 
a group of lovers of perfection, whereas 
the lovers of perfection are much less 
thickly sown than he supposes, but what 
there really is in almost every town is a 
group of representatives of middle-class 
virtue. And the fruits by which he knows 
his men, the effects which they achieve 
for the national life and civilization, are 
just the fruits, be it observed, which the 
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representatives of middle-class virtue are 
capable of producing and produce for us 
here in England too, and for the produc- 
tion of which we need not have recourse 
to an extraordinary supply of lovers of 
perfection. “It is such people,” he says, 
“who keep the whole sentiment of the 
land up to a high standard when war 
comes, or rebellion.” But this is just 
what the middle-class virtue of our race 
is abundantly capable of doing; as Puri- 
tan England in the seventeenth century, 
and the inheritors of the traditions of 
Puritan England since, have signally 
shown. “It is they who maintain the 
national credit, it is they who steadily 
improve the standard of national educa- 
tion.” By national education our inform- 
ant means popular education; and here, 
too, we are still entirely within the pale of 
middle-class achievement. Both in En- 
gland and in America the middle class is 
abundantly capable of maintaining the 
national credit, and does maintain it. It 
is abundantly capable of recognizing the 
duty of sending to school the children of 
the people, nay, of sending them also, if 
possible, to a Sunday school, and to 
chapel or church. True; and yet, in En- 
gland at any rate, the middle class with 
all its industry and with all its religious- 
ness, the middle class well typified, as | 
long ago pointed out, by a certain Mr. 
Smith, a secretary to an insurance com- 
pany, who “labored under the apprehen- 
sion that he would come to poverty and 
that he was eternally lost,” the English 
middle class presents us at this day, for 
our actual needs, and for the purposes of 
national civilization, with a defective type 
of religion, a narrow range of intellect and 
knowledge, a stunted sense of beauty,a 
low standard of manners. For the build- 
ing up of human life, as men are now 
beginning to see, there are needed not 
only the powers of industry and conduct, 
but the power, also, of intellect and knowl- 
edge, the power of beauty, the power of 
social life and manners. And that type 
of life of which our middle class in En- 
gland are in possession is one by which 
neither the claims of intellect and knowl- 
edge are satisfied, nor the claim of beau- 
ty, nor the claims of social life- and man- 
ners. 

That which in England we call the 
middle class is in America virtually the 
nation. It isin Americain great meas- 
ure relieved, as I] have said, of what with 
us is our Popuiace, and it is relieved of 





ligious as our middle class. Its religion 
is even less invaded, 1 believe, by the 
modern spirit than the religion of our 
middle class. An American of reputa- 
tion as a man of science tells me that he 
lives in a town of a hundred and fifty 
thousand people, of whom there are not 
fifty who do not imagine the first chapters 
of Genesis to be exact history. Mr. Dale, 
of Birmingham, found, he says, that “ or- 
thodox Christian people in America were 
less troubled by attacks on the orthodox 
creed than the like people in England. 
They seemed to feel sure of their ground 
and they showed noalarm.” Public opin- 
ion requires public men to attend regu- 
larly some place of worship. The favor- 
ite denominations are those with which 
we are here familiar as the denominations 
of Protestant dissent; when Mr. Dale 
tells us of “the Baptists, not including 
the Free Will Baptists, Seventh Day Bap- 
tists, Six Principle Baptists, and some 
other minor sects,” one might fancy one- 
self reading the list of the sects in 
““Whitaker’s Almanack.” But in Amer- 
ica this type of religion is not, as it is 
here, a subordinate type, it is the predom- 
inant and accepted one. Our Dissenting 
ministers think themselves in paradise 
when they visit America. In that univer- 
sally religious country the religious de- 
nomination which has by much the largest 
number of adherents is that, I believe, of 
Methodism originating in John Wesley, 
and which we know in this country as 
having for its standard of doctrine Mr. 
Wesley’s fifty-three sermons and notes 
on the New Testament. I havea sincere 
admiration for Wesley, and a sincere es- 
teem for the Wesleyan Methodist body 
in this country; I have seen much of it, 
and for many of its members my esteem 
is not only sincere but also affectionate. 
I know how one’s religious connections 
and religious attachments are determined 
by the circumstances of one’s birth and 
bringing up; and probably, if I had been 
born and brought up among the Wesley- 
ans, I should never have left their body. 
But certainly I should have wished my 
children to leave it; because to live with 
one’s mind, in regard to a matter of ab- 
sorbing importance as Wesleyans believe 
religion to be, to live with one’s mind, as 
to a matter of this sort, fixed constantly 
upon a mind of the third order, such as 
was Mr. Wesley’s, seems to me extremely 
trying and injurious for the minds of men 
in general. And people whose minds, in 


the pressure and false ideal of our Barba-| what is the chief concern of their lives, 
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the third order, are the staple of the pop- 
ulation of the United States, in the small 
towns and country districts above all. 
Yet our Boston friend asks us to believe, 
that a population of which this is the sta- 
ple can furnish what we cannot furnish, 
certainly, in England, and what no coun- 
try that I know of can at present furnish, 
—a group, in every small town through- 
out the land, of people of good taste, 
good manners, good education, peers of 
any people in the world, reading the best 
books, interpreting the best music, and 
interested in themes world-wide! Indi- 
viduals of this kind America can doubt- 
less furnish, peers of any people in the 
world; and in every town groups of peo- 
ple with excellent qualities, like the rep- 
resentatives of middle-class industry and 
virtue amongst ourselves. And a coun- 
try capable of furnishing such groups, 
will be strong and prosperous, and has 
much to be thankful for; but it must not 
take these groups for what they are not, 
or imagine that having produced them it 
ossesses what it does not possess, or 
has provided for wants which are in fact 
still unprovided for. 

“The arts have no chance in poor 
countries,” says Mr. Lowell. “From 
sturdy father to sturdy son, we have been 
making this continent habitable for the 
weaker Old World breed that has swarmed 
to it during the last half century.” This 
may be quite true, and the achievements 
wrought in America by the middle-class 
industry, the middle-class energy and 
courage, the middle-class religion of our 
English race, may be full as much as we 
have any right to expect up to the pres- 
ent time, and only a people of great qual- 
ities could have produced them. But this 
is not the question. The question is as 
to the establishment in America, on any 
considerable scale, of a type of civiliza- 
tion combining all those powers which go 
to the building up of a truly human life 
— the power of intellect and knowledge, 
the power of beauty, the power of social 
life and manners, as well as the great 

ower of conduct and religion, and the 
indispensable power of expansion. “Is 
it not the highest act of a republic,” asks 
Mr. Lowell, “to make men of flesh and 
blood, and not the marble ideals of such ?” 
Let us grant it. ‘Perhaps itis the col- 
lective, not the individual humanity,” Mr. 
Lowell goes on, “ that is to have a chance 
of nobler development among us.” Most 
true, the well-being of the many, and not 
of individuals and classes solely, comes 
out more and more distinctly to us all as 
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the object which we must pursue. Many 
are to be made partakers of well-being, of 
civilization and humanization; we must 
not forget it, and America, happily, is not 
likely to let us forget it. But the ideal of 
well-being, of civilization, of humaniza- 
tion, is not to be, on that account, lowered 
and coarsened. 

Now the New York ation —a news- 
paper which I read regularly and with 
profit, a newspaper which is the best, so 
far as my experience goes, of all Ameri- 
can newspapers, and one of the best 
newspapers anywhere —the New York 
Nation had the other day some remarks 
on the higher sort of education in Amer- 
ica, and the utility of it, which were very 
curious : — 


In America [says the ation] scarcely any 
man who can afford it likes to refuse his 
son a college education if the boy wants it; 
but probably not one boy in one thousand can 
say, five years after graduating, that he has 
been helped by his college education in making 
his.start in life. It may have been never so 
useful to him as a means of moral and intel- 
lectual culture, but it has not helped to adapt 
him to the environment in which he has to 
live and work; or in other words, to a world 
in which not one man ina hundred thousand 
has either the manners or cultivation of a gen- 
tleman, or changes his shirt more than once a 
week, or eats with a fork, 


Now upon this remarkable declaration 
many comments might be made, but I am 
going now to make one comment only. 
Is it credible, if there were established in 
almost every town of the great majority of 
the United States a type of “elegant and 
simple social order,” a “group of people 
of good taste, good manners, reading the 
best books, interpreting the best music, 
interested in themes world-wide, the peers 
of any people in the world,” is it credible, 
with the instinct of self-preservation 
which there is in humanity, and choice 
things being so naturally attractive as 
they undoubtedly are, is it credible, that 
all this excellent leaven should produce 
so little result, that these groups should 
remain so impotent and isolated, that their 
environment, in a country where our pov- 
erty is unknown, should be “a world in 
which not one man in a hundred thousand 
has either the manners or cultivation of a 
gentleman, or changes his shirt more than 
once a week, or eats with afork”? Itis 
not credible ; to me, at any rate, it is not 
credible. And I feel more sure than ever 
that our Boston informant kas told us of 
groups where he ought to have told us of 








individuals; and that many of his individ- 
uals, even, have “hopped over,” as he 
wittily says, to Europe. 

Mr. Lowell himself describes his own 
nation as “the most common-schooled 
and the least-cultivated people in the 
world.” They strike foreigners in the 
same way. M. Renan says that the 
“ United States have created a consider- 
able popular instruction without any seri- 
ous higher instruction, and will long have 
to expiate this fault by their intellectual 
mediocrity, their vulgarity of manners, 
their superficial spirit, their lack of gen- 
eral intelligence.” Anotheracute French 
critic speaks of a “hard unintelligence” 
as charactéristic of the people of the 
United States — /a dure inintelligence des 
Américains du Nord. Smart they are, as 
all the world knows; but then smartness 
is unhappily quite compatible with a 
“hard unintelligence.” The Quinionian 
humor of Mr. Mark Twain, so attractive 
to the Philistine of the more gay and light 
type both here and in America, another 
French critic fixes upon as literature ex- 
actly expressing a people of this type, and 
of nohigher. “In spite of all its primary 
education,” he says, “ America is still, 
from an intellectual point of view, a very 
rude and primitive soil, only to be culti- 
vated by violent methods. These child- 
ish and half-savage minds are not moved 
except by very elementary narratives 
composed without art, in which burlesque 
and melodrama, vulgarity and eccentric- 
ity, are combined in strong doses.” It 
may be said that Frenchmen, the present 
generation of Frenchmen at any rate, 
themselves take seriously, as of the family 
of Shakespeare, Moliére, and Goethe, an 
author half genius half charlatan, like M. 
Victor Hugo. They do so; but still they 
may judge, soundly and correctly enough, 
another nation’s false literature which 
does not appeal to their weaknesses. I 
am not blaming America for falling a 
victim to Quinion, or to Murdstone either. 
We fall a victim to Murdstone and Quin- 
jon ourselves, as I very well know, and 
. the Americans are just the same people 
that we are. But I want te deliver En- 
gland from Murdstone and Quinion, and 
I look round me for help in the good 
work. And when the Boston newspaper 
told me of the elegant and simple social 
order, and the group of people in every 
town of the Union with good taste and 
good manners, reading the best books and 
interpreting the best music, I thought at 
first that 1 had surely found what I 
wanted, and that I should be able to in- 
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vade the English realm of Murdstone and 
Quinion with the support of an overpow- 
ering body of allies from America. But 
now it seems doubtful whether America is 
not suffering from the predominance of 
Murdstone and Quinion herself — of Quin- 
ion at any rate. . 

Yes, and of Murdstonetoo. Miss Bird, 
the best of travellers, and with the skill 
to relate her travels delightfully, met the 
rudimentary American type of Murdstone 
not far from Denver, and has described 
him for us. Denver —I hear some one 
say scornfully— Denver! A new terri- 
tory, the outskirts of civilization, the 
Rocky Mountains! But I prefer to fol- 
low a course which would, I know, deliver 
me over aprey into the Americans’ hands, 
if I were really holding a controversy with 
them and attacking their civilization. I 
am not holding a controversy with them. 
I am not attacking their civilization. I 
am much disquieted about the state of our 
own. But I am holding a friendly con- 
versation with American lovers of the 
humane life, who offer me hopes of im- 
proving British civilization by the exam- 
ple of a great force of true civilization, of 
elegant and simple social order, devel- 
oped in the northern, middle, and south- 
western States of the Union. I am not 
going to pick holes in the civilization of 
those well-established States. But in a 
new territory, on the outskirts of the 
Union, I take an example of a spirit which 
we know well enough in the old country, 
and which has done much harm to our 
civilization; and I ask my American 
friends how much way this spirit — since 
on their borders, at any rate, they seem 
to have it—has made and is even now 
making amongst themselves; whether 
they feel sure of getting it under control, 
and that the elegant and simple social or- 
der in the older States will be too strong 
for it, or, whether, on the other hand, it 
may be too strong for the elegant and 
simple social order. 

Miss Bird, then, describes the Chal- 
mers family, a family with which on her 
journey from Denver to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, she lodged for some time. Miss 
Bird, as those who have read her books 
well know, is not a lackadaisical person, 
or in any way a fine lady; she can ride, 
catch, and saddle a horse, “ make herself 
agreeable,” wash up plates, improvise 
lamps, teach knitting. But — 

Oh, [she says] what a hard, narrow life it is 
with which I am now in contact! A narrow 
and unattractive religion, which I believe still 
to be genuine, and an intense but narrow 
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patriotism, are the only higher influences, 
Chalmers came from Illinois nine years ago. 
He is slightly intelligent, very opinionated, 
and wishes to be thought well-informed, which 
he is not. He belongs to the strictest sect of 
Reformed Presbyterians; his great boast is 
that his ancestors were Scottish Covenanters, 
He considers himself a profound theologian, 
and by the pine logs at night discourses to me 
on the mysteries of the eternal counsels and 
the divine decrees, Colorado, with its prog- 
ress and its future, is also a constant theme. 
He hates England with a bitter personal hatred. 
He trusts to live to see the downfall of the 
British monarchy and the disintegration of the 
empire. He is very fond of talking, and asks 
me a great deal about my travels, but if I 
speak favorably of the climate or resources of 
any other country, he regards it as a slur on 
Colorado. 

Mrs. Chalmers looks like one of the English 
poor women of our childhood—lean, clean, 
toothless, and speaks, like some of them, ina 
piping, discontented voice, which seems to 
convey a personal reproach, She is never idle 
for one moment, is severe and hard, and de- 
spises everything but work. She always speaks 
of me as ¢his or that woman. The family con- 
sists of a grown-up son, a shiftless, melancholy- 
looking youth, who possibly pines for a wider 
life ; a girl of sixteen, a sour, repellent-looking 
creature, with as much manners as a pig; and 
three hard, unchildlike younger children. By 
the whole family all courtesy and gentleness of 
act or speech seem regarded as works of the 
Jiesh, if not of the devil. They knock over all 
one’s things without apologizing or picking 
them up, and when I thank them for anything 
they look grimly amazed. I wish I could show 
them “a more excellent way.” This hard 
greed, and the exclusive pursuit of gain, with 
the indifference to all which does not aid in its 
acquisition, are eating up family love and life 
throughout the West. I write this reluctantly 
and after a total experience of nearly two years 
in the United States. Mrs, Chalmersis cleanly 
in her person and dress, and the food, though 
poor, is clean. Work, work, work, is their day 
and their life. They are thoroughly ungenial. 
There is a married daughter across the river, 
just the same hard, loveless, moral, hard- 
working being as her mother. Each morning, 
soon after seven, when I have swept the cabin, 
the family come in for “worship.” Chalmers 
wails a psalm to the most doleful of dismal 
tunes ; they read a chapter round, and he prays. 
Sunday was a dreadful day. The family kept 
the commandment literally, and did no work. 
Worship was conducted twice, and was rather 
longer than usual. The man attempted to read 
a well-worn copy of “ Boston’s Fourfold State,” 
but shortly fell asleep, and they only woke up 
for their meals. It was an awful day, and 
seemed as if it would never come to an end. 
You will now have some idea of my surround- 
ings. It isa moral, hard, unloving, unlovely, 
unrelieved, unbeautified, grinding life. These 
people live in a discomfort, and lack of ease 
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and refinement which seem only possible to 
people of British stock. 


What is this but the hideousness, the 
immense exnui, of the life on which we 
have touched so often, the life of our se- 
rious British Philistine, our Murdstone; 
that life with its defective type of religion, 
its narrow range of intellect and knowl- 
edge, its stunted sense of beauty, its low 
standard of manners? Only it is this life 
at its simplest, rudimentary stage. 

I have purposely taken the picture of it 
from a region outside the settled States 
of the Union, that it might be evident I 
was not meaning to describe American 
civilization, and that Americans might at 
once be able to say with perfect truth that 
American civilization is something totally 
different. And if, to match this picture 
of our Murdstone in other lands and other 
circumstances, we are to have —as, for 
the sake of clearness in our impressions, 
we ought to have—a picture of our 
Quinion too under like conditions, let us 
take it, not from America at all, but from 
our own Australian colonies. The special 
correspondent of the Bathurst Sentinel 
criticises an Italian singer who, at the 
Sydney Theatre, plays the Count in the 
‘“Somnambula;” and here is the criti- 
cism: “ Barring his stomach, he is the 
finest-looking artist 1 have seen on the 
stage for years; and if he don’t slide into 
the affections or break the gizzards of 
half our’Sydney girls, it’s a pretty certain 
sign there’s a scarcity of balm in Gilead.” 
This is not Mark Twain, not an American 
humorist at all; it is the Bathurst Sen- 
tinel. 

So I have gone to the Rocky Moun- 
tains for the New World Murdstone, and 
to Australia for the New World Quinion. 
I have not assailed in the least the civil- 
ization of America in those northern, 
middle, and south-western States, to 
which Americans have a right to refer us 
when we seek to know their civilization, 
and to which they, in fact, do refer us. 
What I wish to say is, and I by no means 
even put it in the form of an assertion — 
I put it in the form of a question only, a 
question to my friends in America who 
are believers in equality and lovers of the 
humane life as I also am, and who ask me 
why I do not illustrate my praise of equal- 
ity by reference to the humane life of 
America — what I wish to say is: How 
much does the influence of these two ele- 
ments, natural products of our race, Murd- 
stone and Quinion, the bitter, serious 
Philistine and the rowdy Philistine, enter 
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into American life and lower it? I will 
not pronounce on the matter myself; I 
have not the requisite knowledge. But 
all that we hear from America — hear 
from Americans themselves — points, so 
far as I can see, to a great presence and 
power of these middle-class misgrowths 
there as here. We have not succeeded 
in counteracting them here, and while our 
statesmen and leaders proceed as they do 
now, and Lord Frederick Cavendish con- 
gratulates the middle class on its energy 
and self-reliance in doing without public 
schools, and Lord Salisbury summons the 
middle class to a great and final stand on 
behalf of supernaturalism, we never shall 
succeed in counteracting them. We are 
told, however, of groups of children of 
light in every town of America, and an 
elegant social order prevailing there, 
which make one, at first, very envious. 
But soon one begins to think, I say, that 
surely there must be some mistake. The 
complaints one hears of the state of pub- 
lic life in America, of the increasing im- 
possibility and intolerableness of it to 
self-respecting men, of the “corruption 
and feebleness,” of the blatant violence 
and exaggeration of language, the profli- 
gacy of clap-trap — the complaints we hear 
from America of all this, and then such 
an exhibition as we had in the Guiteau 
trial the other day, lead one to think 
that Murdstone and Quinion, those mis- 
growths of the English middle-class 
spirit, must be even more rampart in the 
United States than they are here. Mr. 
Lowell himself writes, in that very same 
essay in which he is somewhat sharp upon 
foreigners, he writes of the sad experience 
in America of “government by declama- 
tion.” And this very week, as if to illus- 
trate his words, we have the American 
newspapers raising “a loud and peremp- 
tory voice” against the “gross outrage 
on America, insulted in the persons of 
Americans imprisoned in British dun- 
geons;” we have them crying: “The 
people demand their release, and they 
must be released; woe to the public men 
or the party that stand in the way of this 
act of justice!” We have them turning 
upon Mr. Lowell himself in such style as 
the following: “ This Lowell is a fraud 
and a disgrace to the American nation ; 
Minister Lowell has scoffed at his own 
country, and disowned everything in its 
histery and institutions that makes it free 
and great.” 

I should say, for my part, though I have 
not, I fully own, the means for judging ac- 
curately, that all this points to an Amer- 





ican development of our Murdstone and 
Quinion, the bitter Philistine and the 
rowdy Philistine, exhibiting themselves 
in conjunction, exhibiting themselves 
with great luxuriance and with very little 
check. As I write from Grub Street, I 
will add that, to my mind, the condition 
of the copyright question between us and 
America appears to point to just the same 
thing. The American refusal of copy- 
right to us poor English souls is just the 
proceeding which would naturally com- 
mend itself to Murdstone and Quinion; 
and the way in which Mr. Conant justifies 
and applauds the proceeding, and con- 
tinues to justify and applaud it in disre- 
gard of all that one may say, and boldly 
turns the tables upon England, is just the 
way in which Murdstone and Quinion, 
after regulating copyright in the American 
fashion, would wish and expect to be 
backed up. In Mr. Conant they have a 
treasure: z//i robur et @s triplex indeed. 
And no doubt a few Americans, highly 
civilized individuals, “ hopping backwards 
and forwards over the Atlantic,” much 
disapprove of these words and works of 
Mr. Conant and his constituents. But 
can there be constant groups of children 
of light, joined in an elegant order, every- 
where throughout the Union? for, if there 
were, would not their sense of equity, and 
their sense of delicacy, and even their 
sense of the ridiculous, be too strong, 
even in this very matter of copyright, for 
Mr. Conant and his constituents ? 

But on the creation and propagation of 
such groups the civilized life of America 
depends for its future, as the civilized life 
of our own country, too, depends for its 
future upon the same thing; so much is 
certain. And if America succeeds in cre- 
ating and installing hers, before we suc- 
ceed in creating and installing ours, then 
they will send over help to us from Amer- 
ica, and will powerfully influence us for 
our good. Let us see, then, how we both 
of us stand at the present moment, and 
what advantages the one of us has which 
are wanting to the other. We in England 
have liberty and industry and the sense 
for conduct, and a splendid aristocracy 
which feels the need for beauty and man- 
ners, and a unique class, as Mr. Charles 
Sumner pointed out, of gentlemen, not of 
the landed class or of the nobility, but cul- 
tivated and refined. America has not our 
splendid aristocracy, but then this splen- 
did aristocracy is materialized, and for 
helping the sense for beauty, or the sense 
for social life and manners, in the nation 
at large, it does nothing or next to noth- 
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ing. So we must not hastily pronounce, 
with Mr. Hussey Vivian, that American 
civilization suffers by its absence. In- 
deed they are themselves developing, it is 
said, a class of very rich people quite suf- 
ficiently materialized. America has not our 
large and unique class of gentlemen ; some- 
thing of it they have, of course, but it is 
not by any manner of means on the same 
scale there as here. Acting by itself, 
and untrammelled, our English class of 
gentlemen has eminent merits; our rule 
in India, of which we may well be proud, 
is in great measure its work. But in 
presence of a great force of Barbarian 
power, as in this country, or in pres- 
ence of a great force of Philistinism, our 
class of gentlemen, as we know, has not 
much faith and ardor, is somewhat 
bounded and ineffective, is not much of 
a civilized force for the nation at large; 
not much more, perhaps, than the few 
“rather civilized individuals” in Amer- 
ica, who, according to our Boston inform- 
ant, go “ hopping backwards and forwards 
over the Atlantic.” Perhaps America, 
with her needs, has no very great loss in 
not having our special class of gentlemen. 
Without this class, and without the pres- 
sure and false ideal of our Barbarians, the 
Americans have, like ourselves, the sense 
for conduct and religion; they have in- 
dustry, and they have liberty; they have, 
too, over and above what we have, they 
have an excellent thing — equality. But 
we have seen reason for thinking, that as 
we in England, with our aristocracy, gen- 
tlemen, liberty, industry, religion, and 
sense for conduct, have the civilization of 
the most important part of our people, 
the immense middle class, impaired by a 
defective type of religion, a narrow range 
of intellect and knowledge, a stunted 
sense of beauty, a low standard of man- 
ners; so in America, too, where this class 
is yet more important and all-pervading 
than it is here, civilization suffers in the 
like way. With a people of our stock it 
could not, indeed, well be otherwise, so 
long as this people can be truly described 
as “the most common-schooled and least 
cultivated people in the world.” 

The real cultivation of the people of 
the United States, as of the English mid- 
dle class, has been in and by its religion, 
its “one thing needful.” But the insuffi- 
ciency of this religion is now every day 
becoming more manifest. It deals, in- 
deed, with personages and words which 
have an indestructible and inexhaustible 
truth and salutariness; but it is rooted 
and grounded in preternaturalism, it can 
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receive those personages and those words 
re | on conditions of preternaturalism, 
and a religion of preternaturalism is 
doomed — whether with or without the 
battle of Armageddon for which Lord 
Salisbury is preparing — to inevitable dis- 
solution. Fidelity to conscience! cries 
the popular Protestantism of Great Brit- 
ain and America, and thinks that it has 
said enough. But the modern analysis 
relentlessly scrutinizes this conscience, 
and compels it to give an account of it- 
self. What sort of a conscience? a true 
conscience or a false one? “ Conscience 
is the most changing of rules ; conscience 
is presumptuous in the strong, timid in 
the weak and unhappy, wavering in the 
undecided ; obedient organ of the senti- 
ment which sways us and of the opinions 
which govern us; more misleading than 
reason and nature.” So says one of the 
noblest and purest of moralists, Vauve- 
nargues; and terrible as it may be to the 
popular Protestantism of England and of 
America to hear it, Vauvenargues thus de- 
scribes with perfect truth that conscience 
to which popular Protestantism appeals 
as its supposed unshakable ground of re- 
liance. 

And now, having up to this point neg- 
lected all the arts of the controversialist, 
having merely made inquiries of my 
American friends as to the real state of 
their civilization, inquiries which they are 
free to answer in their own favor if they 
like, I am going to leave the advantage 
with them to the end. They kindly of- 
fered me the example of their civilization 
as a help to mend ours; and I, not with 
any vain Anglicism, for I own our insular 
civilization to be very unsatisfactory, but 
from a desire to get at the truth and not 
to deceive myself with hopes of help 
from a quarter where at present there is 
none to be found, have inquired whether 
the Americans really think, on looking 
into the matter, that their civilization is 
much more satisfactory than ours. And 
in case they should come to the conclu- 
sion, after due thought, that neither the 
one civilization nor the other is in a satis- 
factory state, let me end by propounding 
a remedy which really it is heroic in me 
to propound, for people are bored to 
death, they say, by me with it, and every 
time I mention it 1 make new enemies 
and diminish the small number of friends 
that I have now. Still, I cannot help ask- 
ing whether the defects of American civ- 
ilization, if it is defective, may not prob- 
ably be connected with the American 
people’s being, as Mr. Lowell says, “the 
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most common-schooled and the least cul- 
tivated people in the world.” A higher, 
larger cultivation, a finer lucidity, is what 
is needed. The friends of civilization, 
instead of hopping backwards and for- 
wards over the Atlantic, should stay at 
home a while, and do their best to make 
the administration, the tribunals, the the- 
atre, the arts, in each state, to make them 
become visible ideals to raise, purge, and 
ennoble the public sentiment. Though 
they may be few in number, the friends 
of civilization will find, probably, that by 
a serious apostolate of this kind they can 
accomplish a good deal. But the really 
fruitful reform to be looked for in Amer- 
ica, so far as I can judge, is the very same 
reform which is so urgently required here 
—a.reform of secondary instruction. 
The primary and common schools of 
America we all know; their praise is in 
every one’s mouth. About superior or 
university instruction one need not be 
uneasy, it excites so much ambition, is so 
much in view, and is required by compar- 
ativelysosmallanumber. An institution 
like Harvard is probably all that one could 
desire. But really good secondary schools 
to form a due proportion of the youth of 
America from the age of twelve to the 
age of eighteen, and then every year to 
throw a supply of them, thus formed, into 
circulation — this is what America, I be- 
lieve, wants, as we also want it, and what 
she possesses no more than we do. I 
know she has higher schools, I know 
their programme: Latin, Greek, German, 
French, surveying, chemistry, astrology, 
natural history, mental philosophy, Con- 
stitution, book-keeping, trigonometry, etc. 
Alas! to quote Vauvenargues again: “ Ox 
ne corrigera jamais les hommes d’appren- 
dre des choses inutiles.”” But good sec- 
ondary schools, not with the programme 
of our classical and commercial acade- 
mies, but with a serious programme —a 
programme really suited to the wants and 
capacities of those who are to be trained 
—this, I repeat, is what American civ- 
ilization in my belief most requires, as it is 
what our civilization, too at present most 
requires. The special present defects of 
both American civilization and ours are 
the kind of defects for which this is a 
natural remedy. I commend it to the at- 
tention of my friendly Boston critic in 
America; and some months hence, per- 
haps, when Mr. Barnum begins to re- 

uire less space for his chronicles of 
Renta, my critic will tell me what he 
thinks of it. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LADIES LINDORES. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE mansion-house of Dalrulzian 
stands on the lower slope of a hill, which 
is crowned with a plantation of Scotch 
firs. The rugged outline of this wood, 
and the close-tufted mass of the tree-tops, 
stand out against the pale east, and pro- 
tect the house below and the “ policy,” as 
the surrounding grounds are called in 
Scotland ; so that though all the winds 
are sharp in that northern county, the 
sharpest of all is tempered. The house 
itself is backed by lighter foliage —a 
feathery grove of birches, a great old ash 
or two, and some tolerably well-grown, 
but less poetical, elms. It is a house of 
distinctively local character, with the cu- 
rious, peaked, and graduated gables pe- 
culiar to Scotch rural architecture, and 
thick walls of the roughest stone, washed 
with a weather-stained coat of yellow- 
white. Two wings, each presenting a 
gabled end to the avenue, and a sturdy 
block of building retired between them, — 
all strong, securely built, as if hewn out 
of the rock, formed the homely house. 
It had little of the beauty which a_build- 
ing of no greater pretensions would prob- 
ably have had in England. Below the 
wings and in front of the hall-door, with 
its two broad, flat stone steps, there was 
nothing better than a gravelled square, 
somewhat mossy in the corners, and 
marked by the trace of wheels ; but round 
the south wing there swept a sort of ter- 
race, known by no more dignified name 
than that of “the walk,” from which the 
ground sloped downwards, broken at a 
lower level by the formal little parterres 
of an old-fashioned flower-garden. The 
view from the walk was of no very strik- 
ing beauty, but it had the charm of 
breadth and distance —a soft sweep of 
undulating country, with an occasional 
glimpse of a lively trout-stream gleaming 
here and there out of its covert of crags 
and trees, and a great, varied, and ever- 
changing world of sky,—not a prospect 
which captivated a stranger, but one 
which, growing familiar day by day and 
year by year, was henceforth missed like 
something out of their lives by the people 
who, being used to it, had learned to love 
that silent companionship of nature. It 
was the sort of view which a man pauses, 
not to look at but to see, even when he is 
pacing up and down his library thinking 
of John Thomson’s demand for farm im- 
provements, or, heavier thought, about 
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his balance at his bankers: and which 
solaces the eyes of a tired woman, giving 
them rest and refreshment through all the 
vicissitudes of life. People sought it in- 
stinctively in moods of reflection, in mo- 
ments of watching, at morning and at twi- 
light, whenever any change was going on 
in that great exhaustless atmosphere, 
bounded by nothing but the pale distance 
of the round horizon,—and when was it 
that there was no change in that atmo- 
sphere ? — clouds drifting, shadows flying, 
gleams of light like sudden revelations 
affording new knowledge of earth and 
heaven. 

On the day on which the reader is 
asked first to visit this house of Dalrul- 
zian, great things were happening in it. 
It was the end of one régime and the be- 
ginning of another. The master of the 
house, a young man who had been 
brought up at a distance, was coming 
home, and the family which had lived in 
it for years was taking its leave of the 
place. 

The last spot which they visited and on 
which they lingered was the walk. When 
the packing was over, the final remnants 
gathered up, the rooms left in that melan- 
choly bareness into which rooms relapse 
when the prettinesses and familiarities of 
habitation have been swept away, the 
remaining members of the family came 
out with pensive faces, and stood together 
gazing somewhat wistfully upon the famil- 
iar scene. They had looked on many that 
were more fair. They were going to a 
landscape of greater beauty further south 
— brighter, richer, warmer in foliage and 
natural wealth ; but all this did not keep 
acertain melancholy out of their eyes. 
The younger of the party, Nora Barring- 
ton, cried a little, her lip quivering, a big 
tear or two running over. “It is foolish 
to feel it so much,” her mother said. 
“ How is it one feels itso much? I did 
not admire Dalrulzian at all when we 
came.” 

“ Out of perversity,” said her husband; 
but he did not smile even at the clever- 
ness of his own remark. 

Nora regarded her father with a sort of 
tender rage. “ Itisall very well for you,” 
she said; “one place is the same as an- 
other to you. But I was such a little 


thing when we came here. To you it is’ 


one place among many; to me it is 
home.” 

“If you take it so seriously, Nora, we 
shall have you making up to young Ers- 
kine for the love of his house.’ 

“ Edward,” cried Mrs. Barrington in a 





tone of reproof, “I feel disposed to cry 
too. We have had a great many happy 
days in it. But don’t let old Rolls see 
you crying, Nora. Here he is coming to 
say good-bye. When do you expect Mr. 
Erskine, Rolls? You must tell him we 
were sorry not to see him; but he will 
prefer to find his house free when he re- 
turns. I hope he will be as happy at Dal- 
rulzian as we have been since we came 
here.” 

“Wherefore would he no be happy, 
mem? He is young and weel off: and 
you'll no forget it’s his own house.” 

Rolls had stepped out from one of the 
windows to take farewell of the family, 
whom he was sorry to lose, yet anxious to 
get rid of. There was in him the satistied 
air of the man who remains in possession, 
and whose habits are unaffected by the 
coming and going of ephemeral beings 
such as tenants. The Barringtons had 
been at Dalrulzian for more than a dozen 
years; but what was that to the old ser- 
vant who had seen them arrive and saw 
them go away with the same imperturba- 
ble aspect? He stood relieved against 
the wall in his well-brushed black coat, 
concealing a little emotion under a watch- 
ful air of expectancy just touched with 
impatience. Rolls had condescended 
more or less to the English family all the 
time they had been there, and he was 
keeping up his ré/e to the last, anxious 
that they should perceive how much he 
wanted to see them off the premises. 
Mrs. Barrington, who liked everybody to 
like her, was vexed by this little demon- 
stration of indifference; but the colonel 
laughed. “I hope Mr. Erskine will give 
you satisfaction,” he said. ‘Come, Nora, 
you must not take root in the walk. 
Don’t you see Rolls wishes us away?” 

“ Dear old walk!” cried Nora; “dear 
Dalrulzian!” She rolled the 7 in the 
name, and turned the z into a y (which is 
the right way of pronouncing it), as if she 
had been to the manner born; and though 
an English young lady, had as pretty a 
fragrance of northern Scotland in her 
voice as could be desired. Rolls did not 
trust himself to look at this pretty figure 
lingering, drying wet eyes, until she 
turned round upon him suddenly, holding 
out her hands: “ The moment we are off, 
before we are down the avenue, you will 
be wishing us back,” she cried with vehe- 
mence; “you can’t deceive me. You 
would like to cry too, if you were not 
ashamed,” said the girl with a smile and 
a sob, shaking the two half-unwilling 
hands she had seized. 
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“Mecry! I’ve never done that since 
I came to man’s estate,” cried Rolls in- 
dignantly, but after a suspicious pause. 
“As for wishing you back, Miss Nora, 
wishing you were never to go, — wishing 
you would grow to the walk, as the cornel 
says ” This was so much from such 
a speaker, that he turned, and added in a 
changed tone, “ You'll have grand weather 
for your journey, cornel. But you must 
mind the twa ferries, and no be late start- 
ing,” —a sudden reminder which broke 
up the little group, and made an end of 
the scene of leave-taking. It was the 
farewell volley of friendly animosity with 
which Rolls put a stop to his own per- 
verse inclination to be soft-hearted over 
the departure of the English tenants. 
“ He could not let us go without that part- 
ing shot,” the “cornel” said, as he put 
his wife into the jingling “coach” from 
the station, which, every better vehicle 
having been sent off beforehand, was all 
that remained to carry them away. 

The Barringtons during their residence 
at Dalrulzian had been received into the 
very heart of the rural society, in which 
at first there had sprung up a half-grudge 
against the almost unknown master of the 
place, whose coming was to deprive them 
of a family group so pleasant and so 
bright. The tenants themselves, though 
their turn was over, felt instinctively as if 
they were expelled for the benefit of our 
intruder, and entertained this grudge 
warmly. “Mr. Erskine might just as 
well have stayed away,” Nora said. “He 
can’t care about itas we do.” Her mother 
laughed and chid, and shared the senti- 
ment. “ But then it’s ‘his ain place,’ as 
old Rolls says.” “And I dare say he 
thinks there is twice as much shooting,” 
said the colonel complacently: “I did, 
when we came. He’ll be disappointed, 
youll see.” This gave him a faint sort of 
satisfaction. In Nora’s mind there was a 
different consolation, which yet was not a 
consolation, but a mixture of expectancy 
and curiosity, and that attraction which 
surrounds an unconscious enemy. She 
was going to make acquaintance with this 
supplanter, this innocent foe, who was 
turning them out of their home because 
it was his home —the most legitimate 
reason. She was about to pay a series 
of visits in the country, to the various 
neighbors, who were all fond of her and 
reluctant to part with her. Perhaps her 
mother had some idea of the vague 
scheme of match-making which had 
sprung up in some minds, a plan to bring 
the young people together; for what could 








be more suitable than a match between 
John Erskine, the young master of Dal- 
rulzian, who knew nothing about his pa- 
tive country, and Nora Barrington, who 
was its adopted child, and loved the old 
house as much as if she had been born in 
it? Mrs, Barrington, perhaps, was not 
quite unconscious of this plan, though not 
a word had been said by any of these in- 
nocent plotters. For indeed what manner 
of man young Erskine was, and whether 
he was worthy of Nora, or in the least 
likely to please her, were things altogether 
unknown to the county, where he had not 
been seen for the last dozen years. 
Anyhow he was coming as fast as the 
railway could carry him, while Nora took 
leave of her parents at the station. The 
young man then on his way was not even 
aware of her existence, though she knew 
all about him —or rather about his ante- 
cedents ; for about John Erskine himself 
no one in the neighborhood had much 
information. He had not set foot in the 
county since he was a boy of tender years 
and unformed character, whose life had 
been swallowed up in that of an alien 
family, of pursuits and ideas far separated 
from those of his native place. ‘It almost 
seemed, indeed, as if it were far from a 
happy arrangement of Providence which 
made young John Erskine the master of 
this small estate in the north; or rather, 
perhaps, to mount a little higher, we might 
venture to say that it was a very embar- 
rassing circumstance, and the cause of a 
great .deal of confusion in this life that 
Henry Erskine, his father, should have 
died when he did. Whatever might be 
the consequences of that step to himself, 
to others it could scarcely be charac- 
terized but as a mistake. That young 
man had begun to live an honest, whole- 
some life, as a Scotch country gentleman 
should; and if he had continued to exist, 
his wife would have been like other coun- 
try gentlemen’s wives, and his chi'd, 
brought up at home, would have grown 
like the heather in adaptation to the soil. 
But when he was so ill advised as to die, 
confusion of every kind ensued. The 
widow was young, and Dalrulzian was 
solitary. She lived there, devoutly and 
conscientiously doing her duty, for some 
years. Then she went abroad, as every- 
body does, for that change of air and 
scene which is so necessary to our lives. 
And in Switzerland she met a clergyman, 
to whom change had also been necessary, 
and who was “taking the duty” in a 
mountain caravansary of tourists. What 
opportunities there are in such a position! 
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She was pensive, and he was sympathetic. 
He had asister, whom she invited to 
Dalrulzian, “if she did not mind winter 
in the north;” and Miss Kingsford did 
not mind winter anywhere, so long as it 
was for her brothcr’s advantage. The 
end was that Mrs. Erskine became Mrs. 
Kingsford, to the great though silent as- 
tonishment of little John, now eleven 
years old, who could not make it out. 
They remained at Dalrulzian for a year or 
two, for Mr. Kingsford rather liked the 
shooting, and the power of asking a friend 
or two to share it. Butat the end of that 
time he got a living —a good living; for 
events, whether good or evil, never come 
singly; and, taking John’s interests into 
full consideration, it was decided that the 
best thing to be done was to let the house. 
Everybody thought this advisable, even 
John’s old grand-aunt at Dunearn, of 
whom his mother was more afraid than of 
all her trustees puttogether. It was with 
fear and trembling that she had ventured 
to unfold this hesitating intention to the 
old lady. “ Mr. Kingsford thinks ” — and 
then it occurred to the timid little woman 
that Mr. Kingsford’s opinion as to the 
disposal of Henry Erskine’s house might 
not commend itself to Aunt Barbara. 
“ Mr. Monypenny says,” she added, fal- 
tering; then stopped and looked with 
alarm in Miss Erskine’s face. 

“ What are you frightened for, my dear? 
Mr. Riaguend has a right to his opinion, 
and Mr. Monypenny is a very discreet 
person, and a capital man of business.” 

“ They think — it would be a good thing 
for —John; for, Aunt Barbara, he is 
growing a big boy, — we must be thinking 
of his education ——” 

“ That's true,” said the old lady, with a 
smile that was the grimmest thing about 
her. It was very uphill work continuing 
a labored explanation under the light of 
this smile. 

“And he cannot—be educated — 
here.” 

“Wherefore no? I cannot see that, my 
dear. His father was educated in Edin- 
burgh, which is what I suppose you mean 
by 4ere. Many a fine fellow’s been bred 
up at Edinburgh Callege, I can tell you; 
more than you'll find in any other place | 
ever nomad of. Eh! what ails you at 
Edinburgh? It’s well known to be an 
excellent place for schools — schools of 
allkinds.” 

“Yes, /Aunt Barbara. But then you 
know, John — they say he will have such 
a fine position—a long minority and a 
good estate—they say he should have 





the best education that — England can 
give.” 

“You'll be for sending him to that idol 
of the English,” said the old lady, “a 
public school, as they call it. As if all 
our Scotch schools ou time immemo- 
rial hadn’t been public schools! Well, 
and after that ——” 

“It is only an idea,” said little Mrs. 
Kingsford humbly — “not settled, nor 
anything like settled; but they say if I 
were to let the house ——” 

Aunt Barbara’s gray eyes flashed; _per- 
haps they were slightly green, as_ill-na- 
tured people said. But she fired her guns 
in the air, so to speak, and once more 
grimly smiled. “I saw something very 
like all this in your wedding cards, Mary,” 
she said. “No,no, no apologies. I will 
not like to see a stranger in my father’s 
house; but that’s no-thing, that’s no-thing. 
I will not say but it’s very judicious ; only 
you’ll mind the boy’s an Erskine, and 
here he’ll have to lead his life. Mind and 
not make too much of an Englishman out 
of a Scotch lad, for he’ll have to live his 
life here.” 

“Too much of an Englishman!” Mr. 
Kingsford cried, when this conversation 
was reported tohim. “I am afraid your 
old lady is an old fool, Mary. How could 
he be too much of an Englishman? Am 
/ out of place here? Does not the greater 
breeding include the less?” he said, with 
his grand air. His wife did not always 
quite follow -his meaning, but she always 
believed in it as something that merited 
understanding; and she was quite as 
deeply convinced as if she had under- 
stood. And accordingly the house was 
let to Colonel Barrington, who had not a 
“place” of his own, though his elder 
brother had, and the Kingsfords “ went 
south ” to their rectory, with which John’s 
mother in particular was mightily pleased. 
It was in a far richer country than that 
which surrounded Dalrulzian,—a land 
flowing with milk and cheese, if not 
honey, — full of foliage and flowers. Mrs. 
Kingsford, having been accustomed only 
to Scotland, was very much elated with 
the luxuriant beauty of the place. She 
spoke of “England” as the travelled 
speak of Italy,—as if this climate of 
ours, which we abuse so much, was para- 
dise. She thought “the English” so 
frank, so open, so demonstrative. To 
live in “the south” seemed the height 
of happiness to her. Innocent primitive 
Scotch gentlewomen are prone to talk in 
this way. Mr. Kingsford, who knew bet- 
ter, and who himself liked to compare 
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notes with people who winter in Italy, did 
what he could to check her exuberance, 
but she was too simple to understand 
why. 

Salen, her son, did not share her feel- 
ings at first. John was generally confused 
and disturbed in his mind by all that had 
happened. He had not got over his won- 
der at the marriage, when he was carried 
off to this new and alien home. He did 
not say much. There was little opening 
by which he could communicate his feel- 
ings. He could not disapprove, being too 
young; and now that Mr. Kingsford was 
always there, the boy had no longer the 
opportunity to influence his mother as, 
young as he was, he had hitherto done — 
“tyrannize over his mother,” some people 
called it. All that was over. Much puz- 
zled, the boy was dropped back into a 
properly subordinate position, which no 
doubt was much better for him; but it 
was a great change. To do him justice, 
he was never insubordinate; but he looked 
at his mother’s husband with eyes out of 
which the perplexity never died. There 
was a permanent confusion ever after in 
his sense of domestic relationships, and 
the duty he owed to his seniors and supe- 
riors ; for he never quite knew how it was 
that Mr. Kingsford had become the mas- 
ter of his fate, though a certain innate 
pride, as well as his love of his mother, 
taught him to accept the yoke which he 
could not throw off. Mr. Kingsford was 
determined to do his duty by John. He 
vowed when he gave the somewhat reluc- 
tant, proud little Scotsman — feeling him- 
self at eleven too old to be kissed —a 
solemn embrace, that he would do the boy 
“every justice.” He should have the 
best education, the most careful guardian- 
ship; and Mr. Kingsford kept his word. 
He gave the boy an ideal education from 
his own point of view. He sent hiin to 
Eton, and, when the due time came, to 
Oxford, and considered his advantage in 
every way; and it is needless to say, that 
as John grew up, the sensation of incon- 
gruity, the wonder that was in his mind 
as to this sudden interference with all the 
natural arrangements of his life, died 
away. It came to be a natural thing to 
him that Mr. Kingsford should have 
charge of his affairs. And he went home 
to the rectory for the holidays to find now 
and then a new baby, but all in the quiet, 
natural way of use and wont, with no 
longer anything that struck him as strange 
in his relationships. And yet he was put 
out of the natural current of his life. Boy 
as he was, he thought sometimes, not 


only of special corners in the woods, and 
turns of the stream, where he nibbled as 
a boy at the big sports, which are the life 
of men in the country, but above all of 
the house, the landscape, the great sweep 
of land and sky, of which, when he shut 
his eyes, he could always conjure up a 
vague vision. He thought of it with a 
sort of grudge that it was not within his 
reach — keen at first, but afterwards very 
faint and slight, as the boy’s sentiments 
died away in those of the man. 

Meanwhile it was an excellent arrange- 
ment, who could doubt, for John’s interest 
— instead of keeping up the place, to have 
a rent for it; and he had the most excel- 
lent man of business, who nursed his es- 
tate like a favorite child; so that when his 
minority was over, and Colonel Barring- 
ton’s lease out, John Erskine was in a 
more favorable position than any one of 
his name had been for some generations, 
The estate was small. When his father 
died, exclusive of Mrs. Erskine’s jointure, 
there was not much more than a thousand 
a year to come out of it; and on fifteen 
hundred a year his father had thought 
himself very well off, and a happy man. 
In the mean time, there had been accumu- 
lations which ‘added considerably to this 
income, almost making up the sum which 
Mrs. Kingsford enjoyed for her life. And 
John had always been treated at the rec- 
tory asa golden youth, happily exempted 
from all the uncertainty and the need 
of making their own way, which his step- 
father announced, shaking his head, to be 
the fate of hisown boys. Her eldest son, 
who was in “such a different position,” 
was a great pride to Mrs. Kingsford, even 
when it seemed to her half an injury that 
her other children should have no share 
in his happiness. But indeed she con- 
soled herself by reflecting, an eldest son 
is always in avery different position; and 
no elder brother could have been kinder 
— voluntarily undertaking to send Regi- 
nald to Eton, “which was a thing we 
never could have thought of with no 
money,” as soon as he came of age; and 
in every way comporting himself as a 
good son and brother. 

There were, however, points in this 
early training which were bad for John. 
He acquired an exaggerated idea of the 
importance of this position of his. He 
was known both at school and college as 
a youth of property, the representative 
of a county family. These words mean 
more at Eton and Oxford than they re- 
quire to do at Edinburgh or St. Andrews. 





And in these less expensive precincts, 
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Erskine of-Dalrulzian would have been 
known for what he was. Whereas in 
“the south’? nobody knew anything 
about the dimensions of his estate, or the 
limits of his income, and everybody sup- 
posed him a young north-country poten- 
tate, with perhaps a castle or two and 
unlimited “moors,” — who would be an 
excellent fellow to know as soon as he 
came into hisown. This was John’s own 
opinion in all these earlier days of youth. 
He did not know what his income was; 
and had he known, the figures would not 
have meant anything particular to him. 
A thousand a year seems to imply a great 
deal of spending to a youth on an allow- 
ance of three hundred; and he accepted 
everybody’s estimate of his importance 
with: pleased satisfaction. After all the 
explanations which followed his coming 
of age, he had indeed a touch of disen- 
chantment and momentary alarm, feeling 
the details to be less splendid than he had 
expected. But Mr. Monypenny evidently 
considered them anything but insigaill 
cant—and a man of his experience, the 
youth felt, was bound to know. He had 
gone abroad in the interval between leav- 
ing Oxford and coming “home” to take 
possession of his kingdom. He was not 
dissipated or extravagant, though he had 
spent freely. He was a good specimen of 
a young man of his time — determined 
that everything about him should be in 
* good form,” and very willing to do his 
duty and be don prince to his dependants. 
And he anticipated with pleasure the life 
of a country gentlemen, such as he had 
seen it in his mother’s neighborhood, and 
in several houses of his college friends to 
which he had been invited. Sometimes, 
indeed, it would occur to him that his 
recollections of Dalrulzian were on a less 
extensive scale; but a boy’s memory is 
always flattering to a home which he has 
not seen since his earliest years. Thus 
it was with a good deal of pleasant excite- 
ment that he set out from Milton Magna, 
his stepfather’s rectory, where he had 
one to see his mother and the children 
or a week or two on his return from the 
Continent. The season was just begin- 
ning, but Jobn, full of virtue and hope, 
decided that he would not attempt to in- 
dulge in the pleasures of the season. Far 
better to begin his real life, to make ac- 
quaintance with his home and his “ peo- 
ple,” than to snatch a few balls and edge 
his way through a few crowded recep- 
tions, and feel himself nobody. This was 
not a thing which John much liked. He 
had been somebody all his life. Easter 
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had been early that year, and everything 
was early. He stayed in town a week or 
two, saw all that was going on at the the- 
atres, got all the last information that was 
to be had at the club on Parliamentary 
matters, waited a day more “to see the 
pictures,” and then set off on his home- 
ward way. He had everything a young 
man of fortune requires, except a servant, 
for his habits were independent. He had 
been “knocking about,” and there was no 
room at the rectory for such an appen- 
dage. So he took his own ticket, and 
himself saw his multifarious portman- 
teaus placed in the van which was to go 
“through.” There were a great many 
mingled elements in his pleasure, — the 
satisfaction of “coming to his kingdom; ” 
the pleasure of renewing old associations, 
and taking his natural place; the excite- 
ment of novelty —for it would all be as 
new to him, this home which he had not 
seen for a dozen years, as if he had never 
been there before. From thirteen to 
five-and-twenty, what a difference! He 
began to look about him with a new sensa- 
tion as the morning rose after that long 
night journey, and he felt himself ap- 
proaching home. 


CHAPTER II. 


OLD Rolls had been butler at Dalrulzian 
since John Erkskine was a child. He had 
“stayed on ” after Mrs. Erskine’s second 
marwage with reluctance, objecting se- 
riously to a step-master at all, and still 
more to one that was an “ English minis- 
ter;” but the house had many attractions 
for him. He liked the place; his sister 
was the cook, a very stationary sort of 
woman, who had the greatest disinclina- 
tion to move. She was a sort of human 
cat, large and smooth and good-natured, 
almost always purring, satisfied with her- 
self and all who were moderately good to 
her; and, as was natural, she made the 
butler very comfortable, and was extreme- 
ly attentive to all his little ways. When 
Colonel Barrington took the house, Rolls 
once more expressed his determination 
to leave. “What for?” said the placid 
Bauby; “the gentleman was keen to have 
a’ the servants—a’ the servants that 
would bide.” “ A’ the servants! there’s 
so many of us,” said Rolls derisively. 
There were indeed only himself, the alle 
and one housemaid; the other, who had 
charge of John in his earlier days, and 
still was attached to him more or less, 
had gone with the family —and so, of 
course, had Mrs. Kingsford’s maid. 
“ We'll mak’ a grand show in the servants’ 
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hall — we’re just a garrison,” Rolls said. 
‘We're plenty for a’ the work there is 
the now,” said the mild woman, “and 
they'll bring some with them. What ails 
ye to bide? You're real well aff —and 
me that kens exactly how you like your 
meat. Where would you be studied as I 
study you? You may just be thankful 
it’s in your power.” .“It was with the 
Erskines I took service,” said Rolls. 
“I’m no sure that I could put up with 
strangers, and them just travelling En- 
glish. Besides, I’ve never been clear 
that service is my vocation. A kent fam- 
ily is one thing, a foreign master another. 
Him and me would very likely no get on 
—or them and me would no geton. All 
went very well in the last reign. Hairy 
Erskine was a gentleman, like all his fore- 
bears before him; but how am to tell 
who is this cornel, or whatever they ca’ 
him — a man I never heard tell of before? 
I'll give them over the keys, and maybe 
I'll wait till they’re suited, but nobody 
can ask me to do more.” 

“Hoot, Tammas!” said his sister: 
which was the highest height of remon- 
strance she everreached. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, year after year Rolls 
had “stayed on.” He was very distinct 
in pointing out to “the cornel” the supe- 
riority of his native masters, and the dis- 
advantage to Scotland of having so many 
of the travelling English taking up the 
houses of the gentry; but he was an ex- 
cellent servant, and his qualities in this 
way made up for his defects in the other 
— if, indeed, those defects did not tell in 
his favor; for a Scotch servant whoisa 
character is, like a ghost, a credit to any 
old and respectable house. The Barring- 
tons were proud of old Rolls. They laid 
temptations in his way and made him talk 
whenever they had visitors ; and his crit- 
icisms onthe English, and the opinions 
which he freely enunciated on all subjects, 
had often kept the party in amusement. 
Rolls, however, had not been able to de- 
fend himself against a certain weakness 
for the children, specially for Nora, who 
was very small when the family came to 
Dalrulzian, and whom he had brought up, 
as he flattered himself, regretting much 
all the time that she was not an Erskine 
and natural-born daughter of the house. 
Rolls did not by any means see the de- 
parture of the Barringtons unmoved, not- 
withstanding that he hurried them away. 
He stood for a long time looking after the 
“coach,” which was a sort of rude omni- 
bus, as it jolted down the avenue. The 
old servant stood in the clear morning 





air, through which every creak of the 
jingling harness and every jolt of the 
wheels sounded so distinctly, and the voice 
of Jock Beaton apostrophizing his worn- 
out horse, and watched the lingering de- 
parture with feelings of a very mingled 
description. ‘ There’s feenzs put to that 
chapter,” he said to himself aloud. 
“We're well rid of them.” But he lin- 
gered as long as the yellow panels could 
be seen gleaming through the trees at the 
turn of the road, without any of the jubi- 
lation in his face which he expressed in 
his words. At that last turn, just when 
the “ coach” reached the highroad, some- 
thing white was waved from the window, 
which very nearly made an end of Rolls. 
He uttered something which at first 
sounded like a sob, but was turned intoa 
laugh, so to speak, before it fell into that 
telltale air which preserved every grada- 
tion of sound. “It’s that bit thing!” 
Rolls said, more sentimental than perhaps 
he had ever been in his life. His fine 
feeling was, however, checked abruptly. 
“ You're greetin’ yourself, Tammas,” said 
a soft, round voice, interrupted by sobs, 
over his shoulder. “Me greetin’!” he 
turned round upon her with a violence 
that, if Bauby had been less substantial 
and less calm, would have driven her to 
the other end of the house; “I’m just 
laughin’ to see the nonsense you women- 
folk indulge in: butit’s paardonable in the 
case of a bit creature like Miss Nora. 
And I allow they have a right to feel it. 
Where will they find a bonnie place like 
Dalrulzian, and next to nothing in the 
way of rent or keeping up? But I’m 
thankful mysel to see the nest cleared 
out, and the real man in it. What are 
you whimpering about? It’s little you’ve 
seen of them, aye in your kitchen.” “Me 
seen little of them!” cried Bauby, roused 
toakind of soft indignation; “the best 
part of an hour with the mistress every 
day of my life, and as kind a sympathiz- 
ing woman! There'll be nae leddy now 
to order the dinners —and that’s a great 
responsibility, let alone anything else.” 
“Go away with your responsibility. I'll 
order your dinners,” said Rolls. ‘ Well,” 
said Bauby, not without resignation, “to 
be a servant, and no born a gentleman, 
you’ve aye been awfu’ particular about 
your meat.” And she withdrew consoled, 
though drying her eyes, to wonder if Mr. 
John would be “awfu’ particular about 
his meat,” or take whatever was offered 
to him, after the fashion of some young 
men. Meat, it must be explained, to 
Bauby Rolls meant food of all descrip- 
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tions — not only that which she would 
herself have correctly and distinctly dis- 
tinguished as “ butcher’s meat.” 

The house was very empty and deso- 
late after all the din and bustle. The 
furniture had faded in the quarter of a 
century and more which had elapsed since 
H~-ry Erskine furnished his drawing- 
room for his bride. That had not been a 
good period for furniture, according to 
our present lights, and everything looked 
dingy and faded. The few cosy articles 
with which the late tenants had changed 
its character had been removed; the or- 
naments and prettinesses were all gone. 
The gay, limp old chintzes, the faded car- 
pet, the walls in sad want of renewal, 
obtruded themselves even upon the accus- 
tomed eye of Rolls. The nest might be 
cleared, but it looked a somewhat forlorn 
and empty nest. He stood upon the 
threshold of the drawing-room, contem- 
plating it mournfully. A little of that 
“‘cheeney and nonsense” which he had 
been highly indignant with Mrs. Barring- 
ton for bringing, would have been of the 
greatest consequence now to brighten the 
walls; and a shawl ora hat thrown ona 
chair, which had called forth from old 
Rolls many a grumble in the past, would 
have appeared to him now something like 
a sign of humanity in the desert. But all 
that was over, and the old servant, pain- 
fully sensible of the difference in the as- 
pect of the place, began to grow afraid of 
its effect upon the young master. If, after 
all, John should not be “ struck with ” his 
home! if, terrible to think of, he might 
prefer some house “in the south” to 
Dalrulzian! ‘ But it’s no possible,” said 
Rolls to himself. He made a survey of 
all the rooms in the new anxiety that 
dawned upon him. The library was bet- 
ter; there were a good many books on the 
shelves, and it had not to Rolls the air of 
desertion the other rooms had. He 
lighted a fire in it, though it was the first 
week in May, and took great pains to re- 
store by it an air of comfort and habita- 
tion. Then he took a walk down the 
avenue in order to. make a critical exami- 
nation of the house from a little distance, 
to see how it would look to the new- 
comer. And Rolls could not but think it 
a most creditable-looking house. The fir- 
trees on the top of the hill threw up their 
sombre fan of foliage against the sky ; the 
birches were breathing forth a spring 
sweetness — the thin young foliage softly 
washed in with that tenderest of greens 
against the darker background, seemed to 
appeal to the spectator, forbidding any 








hasty judgment, with the promise of 
something beautiful to come. The ash- 
trees were backward no doubt, but they 
are always backward. In the wood the 
primroses were appearing in great clus- 
ters, and the parterres under the terrace 
were gay with the same. Rolls took 
comfort as he gazed. The avenue was 
all green, the leaves in some sunny cor- 
ners quite shaken out of their husks, in 
all bursting hopefully. “It’s a bonnie 
place,” Rolls said to himself, with a sigh 
of excitement and anxiety. Bauby, who 
shared his feelings in a softened, fat, 
comfortable way of her own, was standing 
in the doorway, with her little shawl 
pinned over her broad chest, and a great 
white apron blazing in the light of the 
morning sun. She hada round face, like 
a full moon, and a quantity of yellow hair 
smoothed under the white cap, which was 
decorously tied under her chin. She did 
not take any of the dignity of a house- 
keeper-cook upon her, but she was a 
comfortable creature to behold, folding 
her round arms, with the sleeves rolled 
up a little, and looking out with a slight 
curve, like a shadow of the pucker on her 
brother’s brows, in her freckled forehead. 
She was ready to cry for joy when Mr. 
John appeared, just as she had cried for 
sorrow when the Barringtons went away. 
Neither of these effusions of sentiment 
would disturb her greatly, but they were 
quite genuine all the same. Rolls felt 
that the whiteness of her apron and the 
good-humor of her face lit up the serious- 
ness of the house. He began to give her 
her instructions as he advanced across 
the open space at the top of the avenue. 
“ Bauby,” he said, “when ye hear the 
wheels ye’ll come, and the lasses with 
you; and Andrew, he can stand behind; 
and me, naturally I’ll be in the front: and 
we’ll have no whingeing, if you please, 
but the best curtsey you can make, and 
‘We're glad to see you home, sir,’ or 
something cheery like that. He’s been 
long away, and he was but a boy when he 
went. We'll have to take care that he 
gets a good impression of his ain house.” 

“ That’s true,” said Bauby. “Tammas, 
I’ve heard of them that after a long ab- 
sence have just taken a kind o’ scun- 
ner ——” 

“ Hold your tongue with your nonsense. 
A scunner at Dalrulzian!” cried Rolls; 
but the word sank into the depths of his 
heart. A scunner —for we scorn a foot- 
note —isa sudden sickening and disgust 
with an object not necessarily disagreable 
—a sort of fantastic prejudice, which 
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there is no struggling against. But Rolls 
repeated his directions, and would not al- 
low himself to entertain such a fear. 

It was not, however, with any sound of 
wheels, triumphal or otherwise, that young 
Erskine approached his father’s house. 
It was all new and strange to him; the 
hills—the broad and wealthy carses 
through which he had passed — the noble 
Firth, half sea half river, which he had 
crossed over in his way, —all appeared 
to him like landscapes in a dream, places 
he had seen before, though he could not 
tell how or when. It was afternoon when 
he reached Dunearn, which was the near- 
est place of any importance. He had 
chosen to stop there instead of at the 
little country station a few miles further 
on, which was proper for Dalrulzian. 
This caprice had moved him, much in the 
same way as a prince has sometimes been 
moved to wander about iuzcognito, and 
glean the opinions of his public as to his 
own character and proceedings. Princes 
in fiction are fond of this diversion; why 
not a young Scotch laird just coming into 
his kingdom, whose person was quite un- 
known to his future vassals? It amused 
and gently excited him to think of thus 
arriving unknown, and finding out with 
what eyes he was looked upon; for he 
had very little doubt that he was impor- 
tant enough to be discussed and talked of, 
and that the opinions of the people would 
throw a great deal of light to him upon 
the circumstances and peculiarities of the 
place. He was curious about everything, 
— the little grey Scotch town, clinging to 
its hillside — the freshness of the spring 
color — the width of the wistful blue sky, 
banked and flecked with white clouds, and 
never free, with all its brightness, from a 
suspicion of possible rain. He thought 
he recollected them ail like things he had 
seen in adream; and that sense of trav- 
elling zzcognito and arriving without any 
warning in the midst of a little world, all 
eagerly looking for his arrival, but which 
should be innocently deceived by his un- 
pretending appearance, tickled his fancy 
greatly. He was five-and-twenty, and 
ought to have known better; but there 
was something in the circumstances 
which justified his excitement. He 
skimmed lightly along the quiet country 
road, saying to himself that he thought he 
‘remembered the few clusters of houses 
that were visible here and there, one of 
them only big enough to be called a vil- 
lage, where there was ‘‘a merchant’s” 
shop, repository of every kind of ware, 
and a blacksmith’s smithy. Two or three 





times he stopped to ask the way to Dal- 
rulzian out of pure pleasure in the ques- 
tion; for he never lost sight of that line 
of fir-trees against the horizon, which in- 
dicated his native hill; but after he had 
put this question once or twice, it must 
be added that young Erskine’s satisfac- 
tion in it failed a little. He ceased to 
feel the excitement of his zxcognito, the 
pleasure of entering his dominions like a 
young prince in disguise. The imagina- 
tion of the womenat the village doors, the 
chance passengers on the way, were not 
occupied with the return of John Erskine ; 
they were much more disposed to think 
and talk of the others who had no right, it 
seemed to him, to occupy their thoughts. 

“ Dalrulzian! you'll find nobody there 
the day,” said a countryman whom he 
overtook and accosted on the road. 
“The family’s away this morning, and a 
great loss they will be to the country- 
side.” 

“The family!” said John, and he felt 
that his tone was querulous in spite of 
himself. “I did not understand that 
there was a family.” 

“ Ay was there, and one that will be 
missed sore; both gentle and simple will 
miss them. Not the real family, but as 
good, or maybe better,” the man said, 
with a little emphasis, as if he meant 
offence, and knew who his questioner 
was. 

The young man reddened in spite of 
himself. This was not the kind of popu- 
lar report which in his zacognito he had 
hoped to hear. 

“ The laird is what they call in Ireland an 
absentee,” said his companion. ‘“ We’re 
no minding muckle in Scotland if they’re 
absentees or no; they can please themsels. 
But there’s nae family of the Erskines — 
nothing but a young lad; and the cornel 
that’s had the house was a fine, hearty, 
weel-spoken man, with a good word for 
everybody; and the ladies very kind, and 
pleasant, and neighbor-like. Young Ers- 
kine must be a young laird past the ordi- 
nar if he can fill their place.” 

“ But, so far as I understand, the estate 
belongs to him, does it not?” Erskine 
asked, with an involuntary sharpness in 
his voice. 

“Qh ay, it belongs to him; that makes 
but sma’ difference. Ye’re no bound to 
be a fine fellow,” said the roadside phi- 
losopher, with oy calmness, ‘“‘ because 
ye’re the laird of a bit sma’ country 
place ——” 

“Ts it such a small place?” cried the 
poor young prince incognito, appalled by 
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this revelation. He felt almost childishly 
annoyed and mortified. His companion 
eyed him with a cool, half-satirical gaze. 

“You’re maybe a friend of the young 
man? Na, I’m saying nae ill of the place 
nor of him. Dalrulzian’s a fine little 
property, and a’ in good order, thanks to 
auld Monypenny in Dunearn. Maybe 
you’re from Dunearn? It’s a place that 
thinks muckle of itself; but nae doubt it 
would seem but a poor bit town to you 
coming from the south?” 

“ How do you know I come from the 
south ?” said John. 

“Oh, I ken the cut of ye fine,” Said the 
man. “I’m no easy deceived. And I 
daur to say you could tell us something 
about this new laird. There’s different 
opinions about him. Some thinks him a 
lad with brains, that could be put up for 
the county and spite the earl. I’ve no 
great objection mysel to the earl or his 
opinions, but to tak’ another man’s nomi- 
nee, if he was an angel out of heaven, is 
little credit to an enlightened constituen- 
cy. So there’s been twa-three words. 
You'll no know if he has ony turn for 
politics, or if he’s a clever lad, or Bs 

“You don’t seem to mind what his pol- 
itics are,” said the unwary young man. 

His new friend gave him another keen 
glance. “The Erskines,” he answered 
quietly, “are a’ on the right side.” 

Now John Erskine was aware that he 
did not himself possess political opinions 
sufficiently strenuous to be acknowledged 
by either side. He agreed sometimes 
with one party, sometimes with another, 
which, politically speaking, is the most 
untenable of all positions. And so igno- 
rant was he of the immediate traditions of 
his family, that he could not divine which 
was “the right side” on which the Ers- 
kines were sure to be. It was not a ques- 
tion upon which his mother could have 
informed him. As Mr. Kingsford’s wife, 
an orthodox Church of England clergy- 
woman, she was, of course, soundly Con- 
servative, and thought she hated every- 
thing that called itself Liberal — which 
word she devoutly believed to include all 
kinds of radical, revolutionary, and atheis- 
tical sentiments. John himself had been 
a good Tory too when he was at Eton, 
but at Oxford had veered considerably, 
running at one time into extreme opinions 
on the other side, then veering back, and 
finally settling into a hopeless eclectic, 
who by turns sympathized with every- 
body, but agreed wholly with nobody. 
Still it was whimsical not even to know 
the side on which the Erskines were de- 








clared with so much certainty to be. It 
pleased him at least to find that they had 
character enough to have traditionary pol- 
tics at all. 

“ You must excuse me as a stranger,” 
he said, “if I don’t quite know what side 
you regard as the — right side.” 

His friend looked at him with a sarcas- 
tic gaze —a look John felt which set him 
down not only as devoid of ordinary intel- 
ligence, but of common feeling. “It’s 
clear to see you are not of that way of 
thinking,” he said. 

As he uttered this contemptuous ver- 
dict they came opposite to a gate, guarded 
by a pretty thatched cottage which did 
duty for alodge. John felt his heart give 
a jump, notwithstanding the abashed yet 
amused sensation with which he felt him- 
self put down. It was the gate of Dal- 
rulzian: he remembered it as if he had 
left it yesterday. A woman came to the 
gate and looked out, shielding her eyes 
with her hand from the level afternoon 
sun that shone into them. “Have you 
seen anything of our young master, John 
Tamson?” she said. “I’m aye thinking 
it’s him every sound I hear.” 

“There’s the road,” said the rural poli- 
tician, briefly addressing John; then he 
turned to the woman at the gate. “If it’s 
no him, I reckon it’s a friend. Ye had 
better pit your questions here,” he said. 

“John Thomson,” said John, with some 
vague gleam of recollection. “Are you 
one of the farmers?” The man looked 
at him with angry, the woman with aston- 
ished, eyes. 

“ My freend,” said John Thomson in- 
dignantly, “I wouldna wonder but you 
have plenty of book-learning ; but you’re 
an ignorant young fop for a’ that, if you 
were twenty times the laird’s freend.” 

John for his part was too much startled 
and amused to be angry. “Am I an 
ignorant young fop?” he said. “ Well, 
it is possible — but why in this particular 
case ——” 

“Noo, noo,” said the woman, who left 
the lodge, coming forward with her hands 
spread out, and a tone of anxious concilia- 
tion. “Dear bless me! what are you 
bickering about? He’s no a farmer, but 
he’s just as decent a man — nobody better 
thought of for miles about. And John 
Tamson, I’m astonished at you! Can 

ou no let the young gentleman have his 
joke without taking offence like this, that 
was never meent?” 

“I like nae such jokes,” said John 
Tamson angrily; and he went off swing- 
ing down the road ata great pace. John 











stood looking after him for a moment 
greatly perplexed. The man did not 
touch his hat nor the woman curtsey as 
they certainly would have done at Milton 
Magna. He passed her mechanically 
without thinking of her, and went in at 
his own gate — not thinking of that either, 
though it was an event in his life. This 
little occurrence had given an impulse in 
another direction to his thoughts. 

But the woman of the lodge called after 
him. She had made a slightly surprised 
objection to his entrance, which he did 
not notice in his preoccupation. “ Sir, 
sir!” she cried—‘“ you're welcome to 
walk up the avenue, which is a bonny 
walk; but you'll find nobody in the house. 
The young laird, if it was him you was 
wanting to see, is expected every minute: 
but there’s no signs of him as yet — and 
he canna come now till the four o’clock 
train.” 

“ Thank you. I'll walk up the avenue,” 
said John, and then he turned back. 
“Why did you think I was making a 
joke? and why was your friend offended 
when I asked if he was one of the farm- 
ers ? —it was no insult, I hope.” 

* He’s a very decent man, sir,” said the 
woman; “but I wouldna just take it upon 
me to say that he was my freend.” 

“ That’s not the question!” cried John, 
exasperated — and he felt some gibe about 
Scotch caution trembling on the tip of his 
tongue; but he remembered in time that 
he was himself a Scot and among his own 
people, and he held that unruly member 
still. 

“ Weel, sir,” said the woman, “if ye 
will ken — but, bless me! it’s easy to see 
for yourself. The farmers about here are 
just as well put on and mounted and a’ 
that as you are. John Tamson! he’s a 
very decent man, as good as any of them 
— but he’s just the joiner after a’, and a 
cotter’s son. He thought you were mak- 
ing a fool of him, and he’s not a man to 
be made a fool o’. We're no so civil-like 
—nor maybe so humble-minded, for any- 
thing I can tell—as the English, sir. 
Baith the cornel and his lady used to tell 
me that.” 

It was with a mixture of irritation and 
amusement that John pursued his way 
after this little encounter. And an un- 
comfortable sensation, a chill, seemed to 
creep over his mind, and arrest his pleas- 
urable expectations as he went on. The 
avenue was not so fine a thing as its name 
implied. It was not lined with noble 
trees, nor did it sweep across a green 
universe of parks and lawns like many he 
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had known.: It led instead up the slope 
of the hill, through shrubberies which 
were not more than copsewood in some 
places, and under lightly arching trees 
not grand enough or thick enough to af- 
ford continuous shade. And yet it was 
sweet in the brightness of the spring 
tints, the half-clothed branches relieved 
against that variable yet smiling sky, the 
birds in full-throated chorus, singing wel- 
come with a hundred voices, — no night- 
ingales there, but whole tribes of the 
“mavis and the merle,” north-country 
birds and kindly. His heart and mind 
were touched alike with that half-pathetic 
pleasure, that mixture of vague recollec- 
tions and forgetfulness, with which we 
meet the half-remembered faces, and put 
out our hands to meet the grasp of old 
friends still faithful though scarcely 
known. A shadow of the childish delight 
with which he had once explored these 
scanty yet fresh and friendly woods came 
bocatilnes about him: “The winds came 
to me from the fields of sleep.” He felt 
himself like two people: one, a happy 
boy at home, familiar with every corner; 
the other a man, a spectator, sympatheti- 
cally excited, faltering upon the forgotten 
way, wondering what lay round the next 
curve of the road. It was the strangest 
blending of the known and the unknown. 

But when John Erskine came suddenly, 
as he turned the corner of that great 
group of ash-trees, in sight of his house, 
these vague sensations, which were full 
of sweetness, came to an end with a 
sharp jar and shock of the real. Dalrul- 
zian was a fact of the most solid dimen- 
sions, and dispersed in a moment all his 
dreams. He felt himself come down 
suddenly through the magical air, with a 
sensation of falling, with his feet upon 
the common soil. So that was his home! 
He felt in a moment that he remembered 
it perfectly, —that there had never been 
any illusions about it in his mind, — that 
he had known all along every liae of it, 
every step of the gables, the number of 
the little windows, the slopes of the gray 
roof. But it is impossible to describe the 
keen sense of disenchantment which went 
through his mind as he said this to him- 
self. It was not only that the solid reality 
dispersed his vision, but that it afforded 
a measure by which to judge himself and 
his fortunes, till now vaguely and pleas- 
antly exaggerated in his eyes. It is sel- 
dom indeed that the dim image of what 
was great and splendid to us in our child- 
hood does not seem ludicrously exagger- 
ated when we compare it with the reality. 
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He who had felt himself a young prince 
in disguise, approaching his domains zn- 
cognito, in order to enjoy at his leisure the 
incense of universal interest, curiosity, 
and expectation! John Erskine blushed 
crimson though nobody saw him, as he 
stood alone at the corner of his own 
avenue and recognized the mistake he 
had made, and his own unimportance, and 
ail the folly of his simple over-estimate. 
Fortunately, indeed, he had brought no- 
body with him to share in the glories of 
his entry upon hiskingdom, He thanked 
heaven for that, with a gasp of horror at 
the thought of the crowning ridicule he 
had escaped. It was quite hard enough 
to get over the first startling sensation of 
reality alone. 

And yet it was the same house upon 
which the Barringtons had looked back 
so affectionately a few hours before — 
which the county regarded with approval, 
and which was visited by the best fam- 
ilies. It would be hard to say what its 
young master had expected,—a dream- 
castle, a habitation graceful and stately, a 
something built out of clouds, not out of 
old Scotch rubble-work and gray stone. 
It was not looking its best, it must be 
added. The corps du logis lay in gloom, 
thrown into shade by the projecting rustic 
gable, upon the other side of which the 
setting sun still played; the yellowish 
walls, discolored here and there by damp, 
had no light upon them to throw a ficti- 
tious glow over their imperfections. The 
door stood open, showing the hall with its 
faded fittings, gloomy and unattractive, 
and, what was more, deserted, as if the 
house had been abandoned to dreariness 
and decay — not so much as a dog to give 
some sign of life. When the young man, 
rousing himself with an effort, shook off 
the stupor of his disappointment and vex- 
ation, and went on to the open door, his 
foot on the gravel seemed to wake a hun- 
dred unaccustomed echoes; and nobody 
appeared. He walked in unchallenged, 
unwelcomed, going from room to room, 
finding all equally desolate. Was there 
ever a more p san} coming home? When 
he reached the library, where a little fire 
was burning, this token of human life 
quite went to the young fellow’s heart. 
He was standing on the hearth very 
gloomy, gazing wistfully at the portrait of 
a gentleman in a periwig over the mantel- 
piece, when the door was pushed open, 
and old Rolls appeared with his coat off 
carrying a basket of wood. Rolls was as 
much startled as his master was disap- 
pointed, and he was vexed to be seen by 








a stranger in so unworthy an occupation. 
He put down his basket and glanced at 
his shirt-sleeves with confusion. “I was 
expecting nobody,” he said in his own de- 
fence. “And wha may ye be,” he added, 
“that comes into the mansion-house of 
Dalrulzian without speering permission, 
or ringing a bell, or chapping at a door?” 
John smiled at the old man’s perplexity, 
but said nothing. ‘ You'll be a friend of 
our young master’s ?” he said tentatively; 
then after an interval, in a voice witha 
quiver in it, “ You’re no meaning, sir, that 
you’re the laird himself?” 

“For want of a better,” said John, 
amused in spite of himself. “ And you're 
old Rolls. 1 should have known you any- 
where. Shake hands, man, and say you're 
glad to see me. It’s like a house of the 
dead.” 

“Na, sir, no such things; there’s no 
death here. Lord bless us! wha was to 
think you would come in stealing like a 
thief in the night, as the Bible says?” 
said Rolls, aggrieved. He felt that it 
was he who was the injured person. “It 
was all settled how you were to be re- 
ceived as soon as the wheels were heard 
in the avenue, — me on the steps, and the 
women behind, and Andrew, —the haill 
household, to wit. If there’s any want 
of respect, it’s your ain fault. And if 
you'll just go back to the avenue now and 
give us warning, I’ll cry up the women in 
a moment,” the old servant said. 


From The Spectator. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


THE great American thinker, who has 
been so often compared to Carlyle, and 
who in some respects resembles, whilst 
in many more he is profoundly different 
from him, and who has so soon followed 
him to the grave, will be remembered 
much longer, we believe, for the singular 
insight of his literary judgments, than for 
that transcendental philosophy for which 
he was once famous. It is remarkable 
enough that Carlyle and Emerson both 
had in them that imaginative gift which 
made them aim at poetry, and both that 
incapacity for rhythm or music which ren- 
dered their regular verses too rugged, and 
too much possessed with the sense of 
effort, to sink as verse should sink into 
the hearts of men. Carlyle’s verse is like 
the heavy rumble of a van without springs ; 
Emerson’s, which now and then reaches 
something of the sweetness of poetry, 
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much more often reminds one of the at- 
tempts of a seeress to induce in herself the 
ecstasy which will not spontaneously visit 
her. Vet the prose, both of Carlyle and of 
‘Emerson, falls at times into that poetic 
rhythm which indicates the highest glow of 
a powerful imaginative nature, though of 
such passages the present writer, at least, 
could produce many more from Carlyle 
than from Emerson. We should say that 
a little of Emerson’s verse is genuine po- 
etry, though not of the highest order, and 
that none of Carlyle’s is poetry at all; 
but that some of Carlyle’s prose is as 
touching as any but the noblest poetry, 
while Emerson never reaches the same 
profound pathos. Nor is this the only 
side on which these two contemporary 
thinkers resemble each other. As think- 
ers, both were eager transcendentalists, 
and at the same time, rationalists too. 
Both were intended for divines, and both 
abandoned the profession, though Emer- 
son filled a pulpit for a year or two, while 
Carlyle never even entered on the formal 
study of theology. Both, again, were in 
their way humorists, though Emerson’s 
humor was a much Jess profound con- 
stituent of his character than Carlyle’s. 
And finally, both would have called them- 
selves the spokesmen of “the dim, com- 
mon populations,” the enemies of all self- 
ish privilege, of all purely traditional dis- 
tinctions between man and man, of all the 
artificial selfishness of class, cf all the tyr- 
—_ of caste, and the cruelty of custom. 

et Emerson and Carlyle were in their 
way very remarkable contrasts. Emerson 
was as benignant and gentle as Carlyle 
was arrogant and bitter. Mr. Ruskin has 
asked, “ What can you say of Carlyle, ex- 
cept that he was born in the clouds, and 
struck by lightning?” Of Emerson, it 
might, perhaps, be also said that he was 
born in the clouds, but assuredly not that 
he was struck by lightning. There is 
nothing scathed or marred about him, 
nothing sublime, though something per- 
haps better, —a little of the calm of true 
majesty. He has the keen kindliness of 
the highest New England culture, with a 
touch of majesty about him that no other 
New England culture shows. He has the 
art of saying things with a tone of au- 
thority quite unknown to Carlyle, who 
casts his thunderbolt, but never forgets 
that he is casting it at some unhappy mor- 
tal whom he intends to slay. That is not 
Emerson’s manner; he is never aggres- 
sive. He has that regal suavity which 
settles a troublesome matter without dis- 
pute. His sentences are often like de- 





crees. For example, take this, on the 
dangers of the much-vaunted life of ac- 
tion: “A certain partiality, headiness, 
and want of balance is the tax which all 
action must pay. Actif you like, but you 
do it at your peril;” or this, on the dan- 
gers of speculation : “ Why should I vapor 
and play the philosopher, instead of bal- 
lasting the best I can this dancing bal- 
loon ;” or this, on the dangers of hero- 
worship: “Every hero becomes a bore 
at last. We balance one man with his 
opponent, and the health of the State de- 
pends upon the see-saw ;”” or this, on the 
Time-spirit : “ We see now events forced 
on which seem to retard or retrograde 
the civility of ages. But the World-spirit 
is a good swimmer, and storms and waves 
cannot drown him.” There is no thinker 
of our day who, for sentences that have 
the ring of oracles, can quite compare 
with Emerson. Mr. Arnold, in a sonnet 
written nearly forty years ago, on Emer- 
son’s essays, said : — 


A voice oracular has pealed to day ; 
To-day a hero’s banner is unfurled. 


And the first line at least was true, what- 
ever may be said of the second. No man 
has compressed more authoritative insight 
into his sentences than Emerson. He 
discerns character more truly than Car- 
lyle, though he does not describe with 
half the fervent vigor. Carlyle worships 
Goethe blindly, but Emerson discerns the 
very core of the poet. “ Goethe can never 
be deartomen. His is not even the devo- 
tion to pure truth, but to truth for the 
sake of culture.” And again, Goethe, he 
says, “has one test for all men: What 
can you teach me?” Hear him of Goethe 
as artist: “His affections help him, like 
women employed by Cicero to worm out 
the secrets of conspirators.” Or take 
this, as summing up Goethe as a poet: 
“These are not wild, miraculous songs, 
but elaborate poems, to which the poet 
has confided the results of eighty years of 
observation. . . . Still, he is a poet of a 
prouder laurel than any contemporary, 
and under this plague of microscopes (for 
he seems to see out of every pore of his 
skin), strikes the harp with a hero’s 
strength and grace.” There is something 
far more royal and certain in Mr. Emer- 
son’s insight, than in all the humorous 
brilliance of Carlyle. 

Still, if we were to compare the two as 
transcendental thinkers, we should not 
hesitate to declare Carlyle much the 
greater of the two. Emerson never seems 
to us so little secure of his ground as he 
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is in uttering his transcendentalisms, — 
Carlyle never so secure. Emerson on 
“ Nature,” Emerson on the “ Over-Soul,” 
Emerson on the law of “ Polarity,” Em- 
erson on “Intuition,” does not seem to 
us even instructive. He aims too wide, 
and hits only the vague. When he tells 
us, in his “ Representative Men,” that 
“animated chlorine knows of chlorine, 
and incarnate zinc of zinc,” he attempts 
to state his peculiar pantheism in words 
which not only do not make it more intel- 
ligible, but rather illustrate the untruth 
of the general assertion that only like can 
perceive like. ‘Shall we say,” he adds, 
“that quartz mountains will pulverize into 
innumerable Werners, Von Buchs, and 
Beaumonts, and that the laboratory of the 
atmosphere holds in solution I know not 
what Berzeliuses and Davys ?” —a ques- 
tion to which the present writer, at least, 
would reply with a most emphatic “ No,” 
if, at least, the object be, as it no doubt is, 
to explain discoverers by their latent 
affinity with the thing discovered. Sup- 
pose we put it thus, “ Animated bacteria 
know of bacteria, incarnate lymph of vac- 
cine :” — who would not see the absurd- 
ity? Is there really more of the bacteria 
in Professor Pasteur or Professor Koch, 
than there is in the cattle inoculated by 
the former, or the consumptive patients 
who die from the presence of tubercular 
bacteria, according to the teaching of the 
latter, that Professors Pasteur and Koch 
discover their presence, while the pa- 
tients themselves discover nothing of the 
nature of their own complaints? Of 
course, Emerson would have said that he 
did not mean his statements to be thus 
carnally understood. Very likely not; 
but have they any real meaning at all, un- 
less thus carnally construed? Mr. Emer- 
son’s transcendental essays are full of 
this kind of dark and vague symbolism, 
which carries weight only in proportion to 
the extent of our ignorance, not to the 
extent of our knowledge. Now, Carlyle, 
so far as he was a transcendentalist, stuck 
to the very truth and reality of nature. 
He showed us how small a proportion of 
our life we can realize in thought; how 
small a proportion of our thoughts we can 
figure forth in words; how immense is 
the difference between the pretensions of 
human speech and the real life for which 
it stands; how vast the forces amidst 
which the human spirit struggles for its 
little modicum of purpose; how infinite 
the universe, both in regard to space and 
time, on which we make our little appear- 

ances only to subside again before we can 
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hope materially to change the great stream 
of tendencies which contains us; and he 
made us feel, as hardly any other has 
made us feel, how, in spite of all this ar- 
ray of immensities in which we are hardly" 
a distinguishable speck, the Spirit whose 
command brings us into being requires 
of us the kind of life which defies neces- 
sity, and breathes into the order of our 
brief existence the spirit of impassioned 
right and indomitable freedom. This was 
but a narrow aim, compared with that of 
Mr. Emerson’s philosophy, but it suc- 
ceeded, while Emerson’s did not. The 
various philosophic essays in which Em- 
erson tried to assert the absolute unity of 
the material and spiritual laws of the 
universe, have always seemed to us, 
though decidedly interesting, yet unques- 
tionable failures. You can drive a coach 
and six through almost any one of the 
generalizations which pass for philosophy, 
in these vague and imaginative, but un- 
real speculations. 

Inferior in genius, —as a man Emer- 
son will compare favorably with Carlyle. 
He certainly possessed his soul in pa- 
tience, which Carlyle never did. He had 
a magnanimity in which Carlyle was alto- 
gether wanting. He sympathized ardently 
with all the greatest practical movements 
of his own day, while Carlyle held con- 
temptuously aloof. Emerson was one of 
the first to strike a heavy blow at the in- 
stitution of slavery. He came forward to 
encourage his country in the good cause, 
when slavery raised the flag of rebellion. 
He had a genuine desire to see all men 
really free, while Carlyle only felt the 
desire to see all men strongly governed, 
— which they might be without being free 
at all. Emerson’s spirit, moreover, was 
much the saner and more reverent of the 
two, though less rich in power and humor. 
His mind was heartily religious, though 
his transcendentalism always gave a cer- 
tain air of patronage to his manner in 
speaking of any of the greater religions. 
One of his youthful sermons was thus de- 
scribed by a lady who heard it: “ Waldo 
Emerson came last Sunday, and preached 
a sermon, with his chin in the air, in 
scorn of the whole human race.” That 
is caricature, but whenever Emerson 
spoke on any religion which claims a spe- 
cial revelation, even in later life, his chin 
seemed to be “in the air” still. He had 
the democratic transcendentalist’s jeal- 
ousy of any one who claimed to be nearer 
God than the race at large. He was con- 
temptuous of the pretensions of special 
access to God, and this, to our ears at 
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least, always spoils his tone, when he 
speaks of Christ and Christianity. But 
towards man, he is always reverent — 
which Carlyle seldom is — and he is al- 
ways reverent, too, in relation to the 
Divine Mind itself. “I conceive a man 
as always spoken to from behind,” he 
once wrote, “and unable to turn his head 
and see the speaker. In all the millions 
who have heard the voice, none ever saw 
the face. As children in their play run 
behind each other, and seize one by the 
ears, and make him walk before them, so 
is the Spirit our unseen pilot.” Those 
are the words of a truly reverent mind, 
though of a mind as jealously devoted to 
a sort of false spiritual democracy, as it is 
reverent in its attitude and poetic in its 
inmost thought. 


From The Saturday Review. 
MR. EMERSON. 


* Own this side of the Atlantic we were 
still newly mourning for the greatest of 
English leaders in science, when it was 
told us that another life had fallen of one 
no less widely held in reverence by En- 
glish-speaking men; the life of the only 
man, perhaps, if comparison may be made 
between fields of action so widely differ- 
ent, who exercised on the ideas of a gen- 
eration younger than his own an influence 
comparable in its depth and penetration 
to Mr. Darwin’s. In one way, at least, 
the parallel is not fanciful. Some of those 
who have been forward in taking up and 
advancing the impulse given by Darwin, 
not only on the special ground whence it 
started, but as a source of energy in the 
wider applications of scientific thought, 
have once and again openly declared that 
they owe not a little to Emerson. The 
parallel holds, again, in the sort of people 
who failed to appreciate the power of the 
reat men whom America and England 
have jointly lost; we say jointly, not sev- 
erally, for the loss to either nation is the 
loss of both. It is needless to refute the 
shallow criticism which affected to treat 
Emerson as an imitator of Carlyle; but 
we met with it not many years ago, and it 
proceeded, strangely enough, from a per- 
son who had taken on himself at the meet- 
ing of some obscure society to refute 
Darwinism in a nutshell. Mr. Darwin’s 
observations on the variation of domesti- 
cated animals proved nothing in this 
learned gentleman’s opinion; for, when 
all was said, all the artificial breeds of 





pigeons, however different in appearance 
and even in anatomy, remained “ essen- 
tially pigeons.” This is the stupidity 
against which the gods themselves fight 
in vain; and it was fitting and congruous 
that the same intellect should perceive in 
Emerson nothing but a second-rate and 
eccentric essayist. As Darwin vexed the 
souls of those good naturalists who had 
cut up the boundless continuity of nature 
into little bits, and safely classed and 
stowed away genera’ and species, as they 
thought, each to remain so labelled on its 
proper shelf till the end of the world, so 
did Emerson plague and confound the 
good orderly souls for whom every man 
who deals in thoughts must have his 
proper shelf too, and be assignable to 
some recognized class of the writing 
variety of man, on pain of being set down 
as a deceiver and babbler out of season. 
There would be nothing more difficult, 
as there is happily nothing more needless, 
than to specify with what kind of authors 
Emerson ought to be ranked. He was 
neither the follower nor the founder of 
any school. He learnt from many and 
owed allegiance to none, and he taught 
without making disciples. . Even in his 
lightest work he was always many-sided 
and unexpected ; not for the sake of being 
unexpected, but because the natural work- 
ing of his mind led him in paths that were 
not as other men’s. If he criticised, it 
was with a certain ardor of practical ap- 
plication and looking to things to be done 
in life. If he exhorted, it was with a 
tempered edge of criticism barely con- 
cealed. He was discursive with dominant 
ideas, and spread out oracular axioms into 
a train of epigrams. He philosophized 
like a poet, and wrote poetry like a philos- 
opher; wherefore specialists in both kinds 
are disappointed with him. Yet for this 
very reason his work has a higher strain 
and a subtler charm than faultless verse 
or rigorous dialectic often attains. As 
for those who go seeking after definite 
precepts, Emerson is their despair. All 
he has to say to them, if perchance they 
would hear it, is that they are not even 
beginning to seek rightly, and will have 
to begin over again. He is a more deadly 
enemy to formulas than Carlyle, because 
a profounder one. The resemblance be- 
tween their thoughts (as between their 
styles, in so far as there is any) lies only 
on the surface. Carlyle taught men to 
mock at formulas, Emerson to rise above 
them. Carlyle’s prophesyings and testi- 
monies became at last a string of opposi- 
tion formulas after their own kind, and 
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just as easy, when a man had learnt them, 
to make intellectual counters of as the old 
ones. We greatly doubt if any one ever 
succeeded in extracting a formula from 
Emerson. This fluent quality of his 
thought makes him first repulsive and 
then fascinating. There is nothing pro- 
posed, no argument; you cannot see what 
the man is driving at. No more can one 
see what the wind and the cloud-fleeces in 
a sunny sky are driving at. But the sun 
and air chase cobwebs out of the brain, 
and leave the senses in better harmony 
with the world; and Emerson leaves one 
with a serener belief in the nature of 
things and the hopefulness of man’s es- 
tate, combined with a modest, but not 
abject, resignation to the imperfection of 
all individual achievement. The happy 
composition of spiritual forces by which 
this is brought about is precisely the 
secret of Emerson, and it is incommuni- 
cable. He would have said himself that 
the only clue to it is to go about one’s 
own business, and work altogether in 
one’s own way; and that if we find no 
successful issue in this, we cannot have 
been in earnest, or must have been de- 
luding ourselves all the time, and really 
working in somebody else’s way. 

Reason and usage demand that Emer- 
son should be called a philosopher; and 
yet he was a philosopher standing alone. 
He imbued himself with speculation, but 
stripped it of its forms. The student of 
philosophy who comes back to Emerson 
finds himself walking in a familiar air, but 
cannot make out the landmarks. No 
modern writer is fuller of the philosophi- 
cal spirit, or less explicit on particular 
philosophical questions. Perhaps Emer- 
son had.an opinion on the technical merits 
of the Nominalist and Realist controversy. 
But whether he had, or what it was, are 
the last things his essay called ‘* Nominal- 
ist and Realist” will tell us. He contem- 
plated not only without dogmatizing, but 
without criticising in the ordinary sense. 
He found Plato’s greatness not so much 
in his eloquence or intellectual subtilty as 
in his being “a balanced soul,” “a man 
who could see two sides of athing.” He 
relished the Oriental mystics, and enjoyed 
the active life of the modern world; not 
alternately, or as correctives one to the 
other, but at the same time, and with full 
consciousness of both being good in their 
kind and embodying truth. Emerson is 
called a transcendentalist, and so he was. 
But he did not regard transcendental sys- 
tems as exhausting the world and man 
more than any other systems. He hada 
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good word for the sceptics, and celebrated 
Montaigne as their patron saint. If it 
were not evident that he never wanted a 
system, we might say that he would not 
afford himself one, thinking the best of 
passible systems too dear at the price of 
narrowing the mind’s activity and the 
play of intellectual sympathies. And yet 
his difference from the philosophers in a 
stricter sense is less than it seems. All 
of them who have preserved a lasting 
power have done it by something which 
transcends their systems, and is more 
vital than the theories in which it is 
clothed. Emerson has this something 
without any pretence of a system at all. 
In Emerson’s later work he was more 
condescending to the plainer sort of read- 
ers, and even allowed himself to become 
didactic. These essays of his old age are 
good by way of a gentle introduction to 
his manner, which has to be learnt and 
fallen in with; but we miss in them the 
full and unique power of the man. What 
Emerson has to say on the reading of 
books, for example, is the advice of a wise 
and ripe scholar; but it has the unreality 
that clings to all specific advice of that 
sort. A fixed rule never to read a book 
less than a year old is not only imprac- 
ticable, but a derogation from Emerson’s 
own best mood. If a new book be good, 
why not now? If not, why a year hence? 
But there remained always the clear con- 
templation, the condensed and pointed 
words, and the fresh sincerity of manner. 
Originality is one of the attributes most 
commonly ascribed to Emerson, and just- 
ly. Nevertheless, like most men of crea- 
tive mind, he thought very meanly of 
originality in the popular sense. One 
cannot imagine him, if questions of prior- 
ity had been possible in his line of work, 
disputing one with anybody. Neither did 
his speculative turn exclude practical 
activities. He was a powerful and attrac- 
tive speaker; Mr. Lowell has preserved a 
record of the impression he used to make 
in that quality. What is more, he could 
speak etfectively on questions of urgent 
political interest, and so as to command 
the respectful ear of a hostile audience. 
This contemplator was no dreamer; like 
the ideal Athenian described by Pericles, 
he was in no wise unmanned by philoso- 
phy. Emerson, in fine, was a man of 
notable and singular power in English 
letters ; a thinker the operation of whose 
works is more easily reflected on than 
described, more easily felt than reflected 
on, and goes deeper than that of instruc. 
tors who make more formal professions. 
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From Public Opinion. 
THE LITERATURE OF TIFLIS. 


TIFLIS, so distant from the two capitals 
of Russia, from the two centres of intel- 
lectual life of that vast country, seems 
hardly the place from whence to expect 
the publication of original works in the 
Russian language; for of all towns Tiflis 
appears to be the least Russian, In the 
old, narrow, and tortuous streets of the 
ancient capital of Georgia, in the dark 

assages of the immense buildings called 

azaars, at every step one is struck with 
the Asiatic manners and costumes of the 
people. In the lanes down near the banks 
of the Kura, or even higher up, near the 
steps leading to St. David’s Mountain 
and the famous monastery where now rest 
the remains of the celebrated poet Gri- 
boyédov, killed by the Persians, nowhere 
does the Russian type prevail, except in 
the new part of the town, near the palace 
of the viceroy. Throughout the town 
one hears a medley of all sorts of lan- 
guages: here the guttural and energetic 
sounds of the Georgian are intermingled 
with the sonorous and broad sounds of 
the Armenian, in which the shopkeepers 
address one; there the active Persians (the 
water-carriers, builders, in short, the gen- 
eral workers of those countries) speak in 
their soft, sweet, and poetic language, or 
in the rougher Aderbedjan Tartar. The 
mountaineers of the chain of the Caucasus 
discuss the news in their innumerable 
dialects, Ossetian, Lugoush, Koomik, 
Kazikoomik, Karaboolak, Adighe, etc., 
and hundreds of others belonging to dif- 
ferent families, like the Ossetian to the 
Arian, and the Avarand its many dialects 
to the Turcoman. In that continual mix- 
ture of languages, belonging to all sorts 
of races, it seems hardly possible that the 
Russian language, which is really only 
spoken by the Russian officials and trades- 
men, and by the young native noblemen 
and students, should be actively culti- 
vated, and that many books should be 
printed there. Yet this is not the case. 
There is at Tiflis a very active book trade, 
though it is not promoted or kept up by 
any college or university. The local 
geography and ethnology have been espe- 
cially studied of late years, and most fruit- 
ful works have been published. We need 
only name the “ Sbopnik svédénié o Kav- 
kazskikh gortsakh” (recueil of informa- 
tion about the Caucasian mountaineers), 
or the numerous monographs of Generals 
Ooslar and Berget, the “Journal of the 
Caucasian Geographical Society,” all of 
which have rendered immense services to 





geographers and pbhilologists, to show 
what a useful literary activity the Rus- 
sians have shown in their new provinces. 
Many good papers are published in Tiflis, 
several of which contain great stores of 
information concerning the ethnology of 
that part of Asia. A few years ago there 
had been a sort of revival of the Georgian 
literature. A group of noble-minded and 
devoted young men had gathered together 
round the native gazette, Droéba (the 
Times), and the magazine, Krébon/i, and 
employed all their varied talents to extend 
the knowledge of the native literature, 
which could boast of so many masterly 
poets in ancient times; they have pub- 
lished many fine works, especially poems 
and tales (for instance, “Katsi Adamia- 
ni,” by Prince Tchavtchavadze), and some 
works of George Sand. Unfortunately 
the Georgian nobility, the only people 
likely to protect that attempt, were either 
too vain, too fond of pleasure, and stran- 
gers to any noble feelings of pride and 
love of their small but magnificent coun- 
try, or else too engrossed in paying their 
respects to the Russian government, in 
order to get some decorations or situa- 
tions, to condescend to take any notice of 
that attempt to bring about a renaissance 
of their own language ; and though Droéba 
still exists, it has not the influence it de- 
serves to have. The Georgian and Arme- 
nian authors (whose organ is the J/shah) 
have been overpowered by their more 
powerful and more fortunate competitors, 
the Russian journalists. Among many 
Russian newspapers Tiflis possesses also 
a caricature journal well worthy of atten- 
tion. The Russians have always been 
fond of caricature, and in spite of the 
fetters imposed upon the press. by the 
censure, the oppressive laws, and the ad- 
ministrative wrongs, they manage to have 
perhaps a larger number of caricature 
papers than any nation in Europe, some 
of which bear comparison with the best 
of the sort. Yet it was not without appre- 
hension that we took up the Goos/z (this is 
the name of the Tiflis journal). Georgia 
is so different from Russia, their manners 
are so opposed, that one feared the cari- 
cature would fall short of expectations, 
that what the French call a fausse note 
would be heard. We were soon reas- 
sured however. The Goos/i (goosli or 
goozli is the ancient Slavonian’s harp) is 
full of a true, honest, and humane humor. 
It is not full of nonsensical conundrums 
or puns, all the wit of which consists in 
the repetition of a word or a syllable to 
be taken in a wrong sense — jeux de mots 
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as the French say — which fill the columns 
of too many of cur contemporaries. The 
engravings are somewhat rough, and here 
and there badly drawn; but the spirit of 
them is always good and honest, a feeling 
of love for the sufferers, and deep sympa- 
thy forthe Russian people. The Russian 
mind is naturally inclined to melancholy 
and despondency, and we find also signs 
of that regrettable national characteristic. 
A Russian peasant scratching his ear, 
after the invariable habit of his kind when 
embarrassed, stands before a post on 
which is written: “If you go to the right 
— lose your horse; if you go to the 
eft you’ll lose yourself.” The peasant 
says, ‘Fog everywhere; I really don’t 
know whether I am to go to the right or 
to the left.” The corresponding picture 
to this cartoon explains it: right and left 
are seen two heads of a Slav(ian)ophile 
and a Europophile ; each calls upon the 
peasant to follow him, but the peasant, 
sitting at the foot of a tree, drinks his 
vodka: “I will lie down and sleep here.” 
We co not believe that the Russian peo- 
ple will go to sleep, wavering between 
the two impulses which are endeavoring 
to lead it towards two totally different 
ideals. The real Russian is original 
enough and sensible enough to be able to 
find out the way most likely to suit him 
best. Far from despairing, we think he 
is preparing for a new and rapid move- 
ment forward. Self-conscious public opin- 
ion is awaking on her miserable bed: “I 
have slept long .. . and I am so stupid 
still... . What strange fancies have 
passed through my head! Is it a dream 
still?” .. . Enormous packages with the 
words : “ Public Questions ” are drawn by 
a tortoise and a lobster. This is to show 
how public business and reform go on at 
the present time. When embezzlements 
of public money and frauds are discovered 
every day, the following cartoon is appro- 
priate: A wretched, hungry-looking beg- 
bar steals a loaf —it is neblagovidnoe (an 
untranslatable word, something like not 
respectable). A well-dressed gentleman, 
with a heavy gold chain, fills his pocket 
with public or government money —it is 
blagoirdnoe (respectable)., All the car- 
toons are inspired by that instinctive 
misanthropy so inherent in the Russian 
genius, but as they are all the true expres- 
sions of the present condition of the peo- 
ple, let us hope the paper will do good. 
The only thing to be wished for is greater 
finish in the engraving and more care in 
the draughtsmanship; as to the letter- 
press, it leaves nothing to be desired. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SUNRISE. 


SUNRISE! Sunrise! See! 
Into the field of the dawn, 
Where the mountain’s clear sharp line is 
drawn, 
The light mounts steadily. 
While below in many a chasm deep, 
The mists of night still lingering creep, 
And the lower slopes are half asleep, 
And dimly dreaming, — 
And at last, look! look ! how startlingly 
Into the world of the open sky, 
Where the light before was so pale and 
tender, 
And earth and air were still and aware 
With a silent expectation, 
Sails the sudden Sun — 
With its banners of clouds above it stream- 


ing, 
Golden and purple, and rose and grey and 


un, 

Flooding the world with its splendor, 
And gladdening all creation. 

And Day — Day — Day, has begun. 


There’s a rustle through leagues of forest — 
the ocean stirs, 
Quivering with joy and light. 
The last star swoons and dies — only the firs, 
And the sombre cedars, and cypresses 
tall, 
Solemn, dark, and funereal, 
Remember the vanished night. 

Day and life return —and the earth rejoices, 
The air is alive with a murmur of busy voices ; 
There’s the low of a myriad herds, 

Feeding on endless meadows, — 
There’s the joy of a myriad birds, 
Darting through leafy shadows, — 
There’s the quiver of endless leaves, 
That gleam at the day’s returning, — 
And the breath of a world of flowers 
goes up 
Like incense unto the morning, 
As spreading their petals, they shake 
from each cup, 
The dews that its light imprison, 
And the life of a myriad insect-wings 
In the wet grass buzz and dizzen. 
The spider from twig to twig has swung 
His glimmering wheel of silken 
thread, — 
And the gossamer over the grasses hung 
His awning diamonded. 

The wild geese drop from the thin clear height, 
Where all night long they have held their flight, 
And settle on lake and mere ; 

Up springs the lark, and, lost in the 

light, 
Carols his rapture — out of sight 
Thrilling the atmosphere. 
A thousand sails on the heaving sea, 
By a sudden hue of rose are struck, — 
In a thousand cities shaft and spire, 
Are as pointed with golden 
re, — 
From a thousand homes into the sky, 
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The thin grey column of rising smoke, 
Is stealing silently. 
The jar of the world of men begins, — 
The reaper and sower afield are going, 
The busy factory clacks and dins, 
The mill-wheel over its sluices whirls, 
Shattered in spray of diamond and 
pearls, 
The torrents overflowing. 
There’s a ring of wagons on valley 
and hill, — 
From a thousand farms with clarion 
shrill, 
The strutting cock is crowing. 
There is neighing and barking, and bleating 
and lowing, 
Chirp and chatter, and stir and clatter, 


And aninfinite humming and whirring,— |. 


For the throbbing world is alive again, 
And its pulse is beating in every vein 
With the strength of a mighty stirring ; 
* Night with its shadows of death is done. 
The great new wondrous day has begun, 
And mountains and valleys, and seas and 
strands, 
Forests and rivers and torrents free, 
Startled, arouse and clap their hands, 
The glad new miracle to see, 
And shout, “The Sun! The Sun!” 


All the world is alive and waking 
To hail the great new day that is breaking. 
Sharp through the Western forest’s tangled 
covers 
The hunter’s rifle cracks, 
Where the black bear prowls, and the poising 
eagle hovers, 
And the beaver his mud-dam packs, 
There rings the pioneer’s axe, and the forest 
giant 
That has caught the day’s first flash 
On its topmost crest for a full long century, 
quivers — 
Shudders —and falls with a crash, 
Far in the south, through thick Brazilian tan- 
gles 
The painted parrot screams, 
And the boa coiled on its branches droops and 
dangles, 
And the Paradise-bird like a living flash of 
splendor 
Through the burning summer streams, 
Over the Western prairies herds of buffaloes 
Crowded and thundering rush, — 
The lion and tiger on sandy African deserts 
That all night long have ranged for 
their prey, 
Satiate now at the coming of day, 
Are stealing to cave and bush, — 
The ostrich is whirring, haif running, half fly- 


ing, 
On sultry Australian plains, — 
The hippopotamus lumbers along to the river 
Crashing among the canes, — 
The soft-eyed spotted giraffe his tall neck 
stretches 
The low wet branches to browse, — 
The ponderous elephants lift their trunks and 
trumpet 





And shake the earth as they rouse. 
From seething Sumatra and tropic Madagascar, 
From Borneo’s groves of spice, 
To the glacial fields where the white bear 
basks and souses 
And blunders along the ice, — 
From the sultry Indian Sea to the cold Atlan- 


tic, 
As on thy glory comes, — 
From the orient chambers of thy early rising, 
O’er Europe’s plains and homes, — 
From the Himalayas on to the Alps, and on- 
ward 
To the Rocky Mountains, that rise 
O’er the fair Pacific, peak to peak out-calling, 
Flushed as the glad news flies, 
Hail thee, O glorious Sun! all the earth hails 
thee, 
And the stir and the strife and the strain 
Of living begins, and the world that was sleep- 
ing and dreaming 
Rouses and quivers again. 


Let trumpet and pipe and voice and song, 
Echo unto the skies ! 
Let chorus and hymn thy praise prolong, 
O glorious Sun! that comest again 
With thy ever-new surprise. 
O splendor of earth and life that give 
Joy and beauty to all that live 
And daily the world renews, — 
O fountain of light and color that flings 
O’er the darkest and dullest of earthly 
things 
Thy glad transfiguring hues, — 
O glory of earth and sea and sky, 
Life of a myriad worlds on high, 
Soul of the universe, light of its eye, 
Who shall his voice refuse, 
To swell the chorus that evermore 
Is shouted from flashing peaks that dare 
The cold thin depths of the breathless air 
Thy earliest glance to see, — 
To the crawling foam that fringes the 
shore 
Murmuring impatiently ? 
From the tremulous forest that uplifts 
Its listening tops, while the morning 
: breeze 
With its news from afar with a whisper 
sifts, 
And thy glorious coming promises 
To the humblest of weeds and grasses low, 
Where the clear cool stream with a mur- 
murous flow, 
Is talking and running to catch a sight 
Of thy first sweet gleam of morning light, 
To tell unto all below. 


All, all are joining with one glad tone, — 
All, all are chanting their song as one, — 
From the bass of the thunderous avalanche 
And the cataract’s dizzy booming ; 
To the whisper fine of the quivering breeze 
That hurries through myriad leagues of 
trees, 
And the insects’ infinite humming. 
The Sun! The Sun! The Sun — The 
King! 











MOONSRISE. 


The King of the World is coming! 
Fling forth your banners — shout and sing, 
Until the whole wide universe ring 
With a vast and joyous welcoming, 

For the King, the King is coming ! 

W. W. S. 


MOON-RISE. 


NIGHT, beloved night ! 

She is coming — she soon will come ; 
Slowly is paling the dying light, 

Twilight has lost its bloom, 

And a serious hush steals silently 
Over the shadowy Earth,— * 

While faint in the delicate air on high 
The first new star has birth, 


Against the twilight, their shoulders bare, 
The mountains are turning as to sleep ; 
And one by one from their chambers deep, 
Where from the peering search they hid 
Of the day’s rude gaze and opened lid, 
A myriad worlds come forth, 


The riotous day is gone 
With his cymbals clashing, his bright spears 
flashing, 
His tumult and rout, his Bacchanal’s shout, 
His gladness and madness, and laughter and 
raving, 
His banners and thyrsi and coronals waving ; 
And his chorus and dances and singing are 
done, — 
The noisy array has hurried away 
And vanished below the horizon’s rim 
Into worlds beyond, — and his gonfalons gay 
Of sunset glories are dim and grey, 
And have all forgotten him, 
For night, with its shadowy silent presence, 
Is stealing on, 
And under its spell so calm and serious 
The wondering world stands still, 
And a feeling — vague, intense, mysterious — 
Is brooding o’er valley and hill. 


The stars in their blue unfathomed tomb 
Gleam far and bright, — 

They are waiting the coming of the moon, 
The Regent of the Night. 

Nor long they await — for look, serene 
Above the hills revealed, 

Large and majestic in her mien, 

Into the clear expectant sky 
She lifts her gleaming shield — 

And with a pensive peaceful grace 
Takes queenlike there her silent place, 
And looks o’er all the enchanted world 

With calm pathetic face. 
All own her gentle influence, 
So tender, so intense ; 
And over all a breath of prayer 
Floats like a feeling through the air, 
And soothes the soul and sense. 


Along the river’s course the slow mists-cling, 
As murmuring on it swells, 
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In the dark grass a myriad grilli ring 
Their chimes of tiny bells. 
From rugged mountain-steeps that dark and 


are, 
Shrouded in shadow dream, 

Voices of white cascades, whose veils out- 

stream 

And hang upon the air, 

Chant to the night their praises as they go 

To join the torrent hurrying hoarse below 
O’er its grey boulders tossed. 

The soft wind whispering sings its mountain 


As slow it drives the low white clouds along, 
Or murmurs through the black platoons of 
pines, 
Whose serried ranks together push 
Their tall uplifted spears, and rush 
Up the sheer sides of Alps and Apennines, — 
Or tremulous breathes o’er many a peaceful 
slope 
Of gracious Italy, 
Where in festoons the swaying vineyards droop, 
And the grey olives up the hillsides troop, 
A ghostly company, 
Pallid and faint, as they had only known 
The moon for friend, and in its light had 
grown, 


A dream the vales and hills and meadows 
haunts, — 
Earth sleeping turns and sighs, —the ocean 
pants, 
And weary, flings itself upon the breast 
Of the broad beach, scarce knowing what it 
wants, 
Stirred by a strange unrest ; 
The sky’s deep dome is filled with mysteries 
dim 
And tremulous throbs, —the swift and wheel- 
ing spheres 
With music thrill, too fine for human ears, 
And Nature, with its myriad voices, chants 
To thee its faint night hymn, 


Nor Nature only, — every living thing 
Thy influence feels, and all of harsh and 
rude, 
Touched by thy sweet and gentle visiting, 
Grows peaceful and subdued. 
In the dark woods the hidden nightingale, 
With rapturous trills, and sudden passion- 
throbs, 
And liquid bursts, and low recurrent sobs, 
Repeats his lovelorn tale. 
The plaintive cry of the sad whipporwill 
Is heard along the hill. 
The leathern bat wheels round in noiseless 
flight, 
Across the glimmering and uncertain light, — 
And mournfully afar the feathery owl, 
Hoots in the ear of night. 
From many a pond, where on its green-paved 
oor 
Of tesselated leaves the lily sleeps, 
While the pale willow drooping o’er it 
weeps, 
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His guttural bass the frogings o’er and o’er. 
From out the tall dark silk6uetted tower, 
At intervals, with deep and solemn stroke, 
The church bells strike the quarters and the 
hour, 
There comes a bleating from the folded 


flock, 
A tinkle ot faint bells, — 
From the dim fields the voice of country 
folk, * , f 
_ Talking and laughing, swells ; 
And now and then the bay 
Of some enchanted watch-dog-far away, 
That feels night’s influence, and cannot say 
What stirs him so,. - 
Is heard lamenting, — or some wakened cock 
Crows.out a drowsy crow. - 
But all these sounds and voices seem 
To melt away into the tender dream 
That haunts the air, 
And soothe the silence which were else too 
deep 
For heart to bear, 


Allsleep! The tired world sleeps ! 
A quiet infinite 

The soul of man and nature steeps, 
And smoothes the brow of night. 

The weary ox lays off his yoke, — 

The dog hunts in his dream alone, — 


The woodman wields no more his stroke, — 


The beggar, ’neath his ragged cloak, 
On the cold pavement thrown, 
No longer heeds the world’s dark frown 
No longer hungers, racked with pains, 
But roams along Elysian plains 
And wears a monarch’s crown, 
A myriad mortals lay their head 
Upon oblivion’s poppied bed, 
By peaceful slumber blest, 
And all day’s busy toils and cares, 
And all the hard world’s strain and stress, 
And all its tortuous snarls and snares 
F Are lifted from their breast, — 
* As lapped in calm unconsciousness 
Thev sleep —they rest. 


But Love awakes: O silent moon, 
Upon how many a happy pair 
That breathe this silvery tranquil air, 
Serene thou lookest down ! 

As wandering, blest by Life’s best boon, 
Through many a lane and shadowy grove 

They lingering talk, or pausing dream, 
And strive to tell their love ; 

While following them, now bright now 


dim, 
The listening stars above 
Through the o’erhanging tree-tops swim 
And with them pause, or move. 
Their bliss intense, their thrill of sense 
That words can never half express, 
Thou seest as they wander on, — 
His clasping arm around her thrown, 
She trembling in his fond caress, —: 
And all the air is still to hear, 
And all the heavens above, 
, The sweet low broken utterances, 
The silences of Love. 





The nightingale that knows to sing 
Love’s passion and Love’s pain, reulng 

Cries Love — Love — Love —interp 
Their thrill of heart and brain. 


And'sorrow wakes — and in despair 
Looks up, O night, to thee 
And wails, “Oh where are they, oh 
where, 
Whom Death hath torn from me ? . 
Speak — speak, O night—O heaven, de- 
clare 
From thine infinity.” 
And thou — what answerest thou, O night, 
O boundless tremulous air, 
O moon, O stars, to that wild cry, 
Todhat impassioned prayer? 
Nothing! In calm serenity, 
Unmoved thou standest there, 
Deaf — silent — cold and pitiless 
To all we have to bear. 
No! no! the tears of passion past, 
Thou givest us thy boon at last. 
Thou sayest, ‘Come to me and weep ;” 
Thou givest thy beloved sleep ; 


,. Thou summonest again the form 


That death hath snatched away, 
The glad !ost voice, the body warm, 
The animate dear clay, 
The dream at least of all that was 
Denied to us by day. 


O Night of grand repose ! 
O silent serious Night ! 


. Beside thy pathos infinite 


* How vain are Daylight’s shows ! 
Thine is the grand dim realm of dream, 
Thine the mysterious power whose spell 
Leads Fancy on beyond the extreme 
Of this world’s possible. 


. Thine the soft touch that charms the wak- 


ing sense, 

And woos the troubled soul to confidence. 
To thee our secret woes we tell, 

To thee our inmost being bare, 

With thee our deepest feelings share, 
Mother divine, ineffable. 

Our hopes, our loves, that in the pride 
Of busy daylight are repressed — 

Our doubts, remorses, hidden fears, 
That gnaw within the breast ; 

To thee, great mother, we confide 

And on thy bosom shed our tears, 

As thy great arms thou openest wide 

To give us rest. 


O Night, a secret prophecy 
Thou whisperest beneath thy breath 
Of that vast dim infinity, 
Where broods the silent shadow— 
Death. 
Listening [ seem to hear thee say, — 
“ As I from out the body steal 
For few brief hours the soul away, 
My passing dream-world to reveal ; 
So my dark Brother, when your eyes 
He in his endless sleep shall close, 
Shall bear you— far beyond the woes 
Of'this short life —to the repose 
Of an eternal Paradise.” 
Vallomobrosa, W. W. S. 








